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CHANGES IN SOCIAL THOUGHT AND STANDARDS 
WHICH AFFECT THE FAMILY’ 


PORTER R. LEE 
Director, New York School of Social Work 


termined by tradition, by law, by 
convention, and by religious sanction. 
All these are the product of slowly maturing 
human experience and the instinctive reac- 
tions of human beings developing throughout 
their history constantly more definite forms 
of social control. An institution so founded, 
with the authority of the ages behind it, is 
not lightly to be modified. It is not my 
purpose to suggest what particular modifica- 
tions in the form of the family are desirable. 
I wish rather to call attention to a phase of 
our responsibility which, in our sound desire 
to conserve the best in our heritage from 
the past, is too easily overlooked. I be- 
lieve that in our effort to maintain the integ- 
rity of the family, we do not sufficiently 
consider the extent to which, under modern 
conditions of thought and life, its integrity 
is assailed by some of the traditions and 
sanctions which have safeguarded it in the 
past. 
Let us take as our ideal for the family 
that it is based upon monogamous marriage 
founded upon love between man and woman 


4Given at the National Conference of Social Work, 
general session on the Home, May 21, 1923. 


[= form of the family is largely de- 


and entered upon with an assumption in 
favor of permanence. This is an ideal to 
which perhaps every school of thought would 
subscribe. ‘To consider whether changes 
should not be made in our present form of 
the family is not necessarily to challenge 
this ideal; but it may very well be to chal- 
lenge the adequacy of some of our historical 
methods of safeguarding it. 

We may well consider whether what we 
know of human nature today, whether the 
experience and the attitudes of man in this 
present age do not give us some new factors 
to take into account whenever we try by 
legislation or otherwise to regulate the form 
of the family. We are not here seeking to 
set forth profound scientific or philosophic 
truth. We are attempting rather to probe 
the facts of daily life for the light they 
may throw upon the problem of maintaining 
under modern conditions an ideal of the 
family whose chief protection thus far has 
been tradition from the past. 


Comradeship 
Let us begin with comradeship, a phase 


of human experience which must be studied 
chiefly in a succession of commonplace in- 
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cidents. Married life means to most people 
at the present time permanent companion- 
ship which at its best may become com- 
radeship. Is comradeship in the present 
day, in marriage or elsewhere, an easier 
thing to achieve than it formerly was, or a 
more difficult? In human experience does 
it become easier or more difficult for people 
to live together? When two persons under- 
take to live with each other they take their 
courage in their hands. As the days pass 
into weeks and the weeks into months and 
the months into years, their foibles, their 
weaknesses, their prejudices, and their ster- 
ling qualities as well stand out in bolder and 
bolder relief. Considered simply as a prob- 
lem of getting along together the selection of 
a housemate is almost wholly an experiment. 
Its success depends upon many factors, of 
which that almost intangible thing—com- 
patibility—is among the most important. 

Does this problem of the adjustment of 
personalities to each other grow more com- 
plicated? I think it does and the reason is 
that the individual of today is more of an 
individual than he ever was before and has 
developed a wider range of interests than 
his ancestors dreamed of. Consider what 
science, invention, and the spread of learning 
have added to the range of interests open to 
the human being of modern times. Reading, 
music, and recreation alone, with the varied 
ways in which we have made them accessible 
to the mass of mankind, represent con- 
stantly increasing opportunities for the 
development of individual interests. 

This development of individual interests 
has at least two important implications: In 
the first place, it means an increase in the 
number of outlets for self-expression open 
to the individual. It means many more 
ways in which he can become conscious of 
possession. It means more directions in 
which he can feel that he is making an in- 
vestment of himself. The development of 
romantic music in the Eighteenth Century 
was more than a stage in musical history. 
It reflected a profound change in the develop- 
ment of individuality in men. A modern 
critic has said of classical and romantic 


music that when hearing the former one 
feels that he listens to music written for the 
human race; when hearing the latter he 
feels that he listens to a message to his own 
spirit. 

In the second place, this increase in indi- 
vidual interests means the development of a 
greater number of points of contact with 
other human beings. Here is its significance 
from the point of view of comradeship 
between those who undertake to live to 
gether. A widening range of interests may 
mean potentially the development of great- 
er depth of feeling, certainly around some of 
them. Next to the possession of a deeply 
treasured interest, the richest experience 
one can have is the sharing of it with another 
personality to whom it means much the 
same. So far as this factor goes, modern mar- 
riage offers the opportunity of many more 
points at which the interests of man and 
woman can be dovetailed, and to that extent 
it offers the possibility of a richer, more 
permanent comradeship between them. 

But this is only half the story. One 
may have in a wide range of interests the 
possibility of much greater penetration into 
another life, but he has also the possibility 
of many more points of incompatibility. If 
among one’s greatest interests in life are 
co-operative marketing, baseball, the music 
of Chopin, steam-turbines, bridge, electric 
cooking appliances and the novels of Joseph 
Conrad, one will ordinarily be able to 
develop the greatest degree of intimacy with 
a person who claims the same interests and 
attaches to them the same kind of values. 
On the other hand, for a person whose 
chief interests are those we have mentioned, 
life would be lacking a necessary element 
if lived with another who shared none of 
them, and would become intolerable with 
one who scoffed at them. 

A wide range of interests, therefore, 
while it offers the possibility of richer 
companionship, carries also the danger of 
making companionship more difficult. Com- 
patibility between persons of diverse in- 
terests is just as possible today as it ever 
was. There is no question, however, but 
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that it is easier when one is free to choose 
his companions knowing what manner of 
persons they are. To be forced to live with 
one whose interests are not known is putting 
a handicap upon the growth of comradeship. 

Is the problem of comradeship easier or 
more difficult within marriage than outside? 
Easier beyond question because of the love 
interest in which our ideal marriage, at any 
rate, has its roots. But at this point modern 
experience presents a new complication. 
The interests of human beings whose cor- 
relation is so essential a factor in comrade- 
ship tend to become crystallized later and 
later in life. The interests which go most 
deeply with human beings in the sense of 
possession are cultural, vocational, and avo- 
cational. To a large extent these interests 
in the form in which they persist through 
life are the product of maturity. Education, 
professional training, the higher demands of 
skilled work, tend to prolong the period of 
preparation. Many interests do not become 
fixed until the period of preparation is over, 
and one is more or less settled in the direction 
in which he wishes to go. Ordinarily the 
interests of mature years do not become 
crystallized until possibly the late twenties. 
This is the age, in other words, at which the 
nature of one’s lasting comradeships is 
likely to be more firmly based. Young 
men and young women, however, do not 
and should not wait until the late twenties 
before they fall in love. And however 
much economic considerations may be 
driving us into late marriages, this ten- 
dency cannot but be deplored by those who 
believe both in the right of youth to love 
and in confining its deepest expression to 
the marriage relationship. 

We may well believe that compatibility 
between man and wife is essential to family 
life. We may believe that marriage as an 
institution is so important to the welfare of 
society that men and women must be urged 
to achieve compatibility at whatever cost. 
We do ourselves a wrong, however, if we do 
not recognize that the growth of human 
comradeship is a bigger problem than it 
ever has been. The love of man and woman 


simplifies the problem but marriage in- 
tensifies it—since comradeship may be more 
difficult of achievement on the part of 
those who feel themselves driven by cir- 
cumstances to achieve it. We have taken 
as our ideal of the family the monogamous 
marriage, which is based upon love and 
entered upon with an assumption in favor 
of permanence. That ideal can be retained 
by the race only if it recognizes the increas- 
ing difficulty of attaining it in our present 
social arrangements and adapts its forms 
of legal, religious, and conventional sanction 
to that fact. 


The New Position of Women 

In discussing the features of modern life 
which affect the future of the family, the 
record must include reference to the pro- 
found influence of the newer position of 
woman in society. Politically, economically, 
and socially, woman in modern times has 
achieved a new status. Through education 
and experience, she is qualifying for its 
responsibilities. The implications of this 
development for the family are profound. 
They have already been discussed before 
this Conference, notably by Professor Tufts 
in 1915, and there is no lack of continuous 
thoughtful discussion of it elsewhere. It will 
suffice for this paper, therefore, merely to 
record the importance of the new status of 
woman in any consideration of the future of 
the family. 

Authority 

Another characteristic of modern thought 
which has a bearing upon family life is its 
attitude toward authority. There is a wide- 
spread feeling that human beings in these 
times show an increasing disrespect for au- 
thority. Some writers will have us believe 
that disrespect for law, if not more wide- 
spread, is at least more conspicuous. It is 
suggested also that many of the older sanc- 
tions, religious and conventional, command 
a lesser degree of allegiance from the present 
generation than was true in the past. The 
growing independence of children of the 
present day, representing a relaxing of 
parental authority, is an illustration of the 
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same thing. Certainly in the field of politics 
men have become increasingly restless 
under traditional forms of authority: auto- 
cratic governments are overturned com- 
pletely, and representative governments 
have in recent years experienced more 
frequent changes in tenure. 

If we turn from institutions claiming a 
measure of authority over groups of persons 
to the human being himself, what attitude 
toward authority shall we find? I am in- 
clined to think that most human beings 
like authority. Men like to be led. They 
like to take cues from others. They like 
to find a doctrine formulated which they 
can follow. They like the security that 
comes with realizing that there is authorita- 
tive backing for that which they believe. 

In order to reconcile these apparently 
paradoxical assumptions, suppose we analyze 
a bit the nature of authority. There is a 
kind of authority that goes with status. 
The president, the king, the priest, the 
teacher, the manager, the parent, the police- 
man carry authority regardless of the 
qualifications of the person who holds the 
office. Whatever the source of such au- 
thority, it is recognized generally and 
traditionally receives respect. This is con- 
stituted authority, if we may spread a bit 
the strict meaning of this phrase. It is the 
authority of the office. An unworthy 
incumbent may lessen the respect accorded 
it but cannot wholly destroy it. It is au- 
thority in which the subject not only ac- 
quiesces but in many of the illustrations 
mentioned the authority is given as a result 
of his deliberate act. 

Constituted authority, however, is not 
the only type which human beings follow. 
The guide, counsellor and friend is usually 
an authority, but he does not derive ~his 
authority from his status. Rather, he 


derives his status from his authority. 
Civilization has become so complex that no 
man can be an authority with respect to 
all matters that are vital in his life. In 
politics, in finance, in health, in recreation, 
in religion, in philosophy, in his vocation, he 
Anyone whose 


needs outside assistance. 


judgment in any one of these fields he 


respects may be to him an authority. Ay. 


thority in this sense is not constituted. It 
is rather inherent in the wisdom and under- 
standing of the individual. Inherent au- 
thority is the authority of experience and 
learning, leading to judgments which less 
experienced, less learned persons are willing 
to follow. Inherent authority is the authori- 
ty of those whose lead we follow without 
any compulsion to do so. 

I am inclined to believe that the growing 
disrespect for authority is disrespect for 
authority which is constituted but not 
inherent. Men are no less willing than 
they ever were to accept leadership, to be 
told what to do, but they are increasingly 
restless when advice or instructions come 
from persons who have only a constituted 
right to give them and no inherent authority 
with respect to them. Political dissatisfac- 
tion is not so much due to unwillingness to 
be controlled as it is unwillingness to be 
controlled by those who do not combine 
with the constituted right to control the 
inherent authority which makes the control 
wise. 

What bearing has this upon the family? 
The family is a less formal organization 
than the state, the church, or an industry. 
Nevertheless, it 7s an organization, and 
within the family parents occupy the posi- 
tion of constituted authority. Happy is 
that family in which the constituted au- 
thority of parents is also inherent, in which 
the respect of children may be gained not 
merely because children must obey their 
parents but because with regard to the im- 
portant issues of life the judgment of par- 
ents has earned respect. Both tradition 
and law grant parents almost complete con- 
trol over their children. Just now there is 
a deepening of interest in the whole subject 
of the relationship which should exist 
between parents and children, which goes 
far beyond the mere question of control. 

It is none too soon for this interest to 
show itself. In the education of children 
there has been very little which fitted them 
for the art of parenthood. Most of the 
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contributions toward home making have 
been in terms of labor saving machinery, 
budgets, and mastery of the domestic arts. 
We have gone serenely along in the belief 
that the solidarity of the family group 
under the leadership of parents could be 
preserved on the old basis of parental con- 
trol and such measure of companionship as 
an assortment of human beings could spon- 
taneously achieve. In the meantime, more 
and more of us have been educated, deeper 
and deeper have sunk ideas of liberty and 
self-expression. All of which has been 
approved by our philosophers and delib- 
erately fostered by our leaders. No one 
would claim that we have yet achieved an 
undue capacity for independent thought, 
but the result of the process of education 
and the result of our struggle for liberty 
have nevertheless tended toward indepen- 
dent thinking. Whatever else a desire for 
independent thinking and for the selection 
of one’s own authorities may lead to, they 
have clear indications with regard to the 
organization of family life. If respect for 
parents is an important element in holding 
the family together, that respect must not 
only be accorded by children—it must also 
be won by parents. It is not possible in this 
brief discussion to consider what this means 
in terms of the education of parents. 
We need only suggest that respect is or- 
dinarily accorded those whom one feels to 
share one’s own interests and to some extent 
to have an authoritative judgment regarding 
them. The authority of a father over his 
son totters on its foundations when the son 
asks for assistance with his arithmetic les- 
son and is met by complete indifference. It 
totters only slightly less when the child is 
met by cordial interest and abysmal arith- 
metical ignorance. The interests of child- 
hood are not the interests of the adult or 
vice versa. Nevertheless the two have 
points of contact, and authority in the 
household hinges very largely upon the 
success of the parents in making their leader- 
ship attractive at these points of contact. 

It may be too much to expect that middle 
age or old age can ever wholly appreciate 


the point of view of youth, but we can no 
longer be content with a philosophy of 
family life which makes it one of the first 
responsibilities of parenthood to secure in 
children the greatest measure of conformity 
with adult standards. The yearning for 
authoritative leadership on the part of 
youth can be satisfied only by authority 
which is inherent. The whole trend of our 
education, the whole atmosphere of modern 
life is toward the acceptance of inherent 
authority, and toward the distrust of any 
authority, however firmly constituted, which 
is not also inherent. 

Respect for authority as bearing upon the 
family goes farther than the responsibilities 
of parenthood. Others than parents are 
exercising authority with regard to the form 
and functions of the family. The church, 
as it has always done, exerts a powerful 
influence upon the institution of the home. 
For the greater part of mankind the cere- 
mony of the church is still the gateway 
through which family life is entered. Its 
interpretation of morality, its doctrines 
with regard to divorce largely determine 
both flexibility and permanence in the 
family. Like parents, the church is a con- 
stituted authority. Behind its doctrines 
is all the momentum of tradition and 
sanctity. It may well be, however, that 
with respect to the family the same ten- 
dency to insist that authority be inherent 
as well as constituted may in the long run 
affect its influence. No thoughtful person 
would urge that the influence of the church 
upon family life should be lessened, any 
more than one would urge that the influence 
of parents over their children should be 
lessened. Certainly this discussion points 
in no such direction. Its significance is 
rather that parental authority and ecclesias- 
tical authority both must seem, to those 
whose respect they ask, to rest not merely 
upon status but also upon a clear under- 
standing of the facts of life and of human 
personality. 

Sex 

This discussion cannot omit the effect 

which the present outspoken interest in 
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sex is likely to have upon the family. This 
development has given many people a feel- 
ing of grave apprehension lest its conse- 
quences be entirely disastrous. It has 
given many others a faith that out of it 
will grow a saner attitude toward family 
life and a greater measure of security for the 
family ideal in which we believe. Neither 
apprehension nor faith alone is a completely 
satisfactory starting point for action if it is 
possible to put facts at their service. We are 
far from knowing the whole truth about sex. 
What we do know, whether revealed by ex- 
perience or by philosophy or by science, is not 
enough to justify abandoning entirely either 
apprehension or faith in regard to the future. 

Nevertheless we do know more about sex 
than any previous generation knew. Psy- 
chiatry, tentative as it is, and the study 
which lies behind the movement for birth 
control, for a more righteous attitude 
towards illegitimacy, have taught us some- 
thing. Traditional attitudes toward sex 
will not be continued unless they survive 
the honest appraisal of newer facts and 
judgments based upon these facts. 

We know that the sexual instinct is 
among the most powerful in human nature. 
Of all human instincts it has been the most 
persistently kept under cover and the most 
rigidly disciplined. As a result it may be 
that it is, in proportion to its power, the 
least well understood; and if it is the least 
well understood our attitude toward it may 
be the least intelligent. : 

What are some of our traditional atti- 
tudes towards sex? The belief is general that 
sex is essentially indecent. The common 
attitude is that even within marriage 
sexual relations between men and women 
are a concession to animal nature and 
justified only by biological necessity. From 
the most widely accepted moral point of 
view sexual intercourse is legitimate only 
when. its purpose is procreation. Finally, 


our civilization has pinned its faith to a 
program for the control of the sexual impulse 
in which fear and repression and insistence 
upon self-control with no adequate appre- 
ciation of its cost are leading factors. 


These are no new attitudes. It may well - 


be that whatever success the human race 
has had in organizing its sexual nature 
is due to them. In practice, however, it 
is clear that they are being steadily relaxed, 
To many people the relaxing of these 
attitudes marks an_ inevitable tendency 
toward complete moral degeneration. It 
must be admitted that here and there a 
voice is raised in favor of the complete 
abandonment of all moral standards as 
the soundest social philosophy. As between 
no moral standards whatever and moral 
standards too rigid for present-day needs 
there could be no hesitation in making a 
choice. Better to trust blindly the experience 
of the race through the ages than to abandon 
it wholly in order to follow the impulse of 
the moment. 

I do not believe that we are confined to 
these alternatives. I think, on the contrary, 
that an honest facing of the facts gives 
good reason to believe that the relaxing of 
some of our traditional attitudes toward 
sex will mean a sounder moral standard 
for the future. 

Certainly in many specific directions our 
practice does not conform to these traditional 
attitudes. The practice of birth control, 
in spite of its being hedged about with 
legal restrictions, has become widespread 
among persons whose moral standards 
cannot be questioned. Moreover, the 
movement to modify the legal hindrances to 
voluntary parenthood grows in momentum 
and its adherents are neither the unintel- 
ligent nor the immoral. Very slowly we 
are coming to have a different attitude 
toward illegitimacy. Illegitimacy as a social 
problem has in the thinking of the past 
been rooted in immorality. The traditional 
attitude toward women and children tainted 
with illegitimacy has been dictated by our 
traditional feeling of the essential indecency 
of sex; and modification of that attitude 
indicates a change in our thought about 
sex. Despite efforts to check it, divorce 
is increasing and it is noticeable that the 
greatest increase is in divorces secured on 
the initiative of women. Current newspa- 
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pers, magazines and books indicate how 
widespread among the present generation 
is the discussion of sex. 

All these evidences of a change in our 
attitude toward sex may be interpreted 
as having sinister significance. This, how- 
ever, is not a complete interpretation. 
Certainly the drive for sex education not 
only has the soundest of arguments behind 
it but to thousands of human beings for 
whom life has been complicated through 
ignorance it suggests the possibility of a 
saner outlook upon existence for the newer 
generation which an older generation a- 
chieved only after the most terrific struggle, 
if at all. 

The current interest in sex cannot all 
be bad. If we have sufficient honesty and 
courage to face facts we shall discover that, 
however much good may be credited to our 
traditional safeguards around the subject 
of sex, they must be charged also with a 
considerable measure of evil. In common 
knowledge they have been responsible for 
no small measure of marital unhappiness. 
The family physician, the confessor, the 
guide, counsellor and friend long preceded 
the psychiatrist in coming to a realization 
of the terrific problem of adjustment within 
married life which sex imposes. What 
has been a burden to be borne it is reasonable 
to expect that sex education, psychiatry, 
and a saner attitude toward the biological 
nature of man may succeed in lightening. 
We are learning also through the revelations 
of psychiatry the terrific cost of our tradi- 
tional program for the control of the sexual 
impulse. Repression and fear as a basis 
for the organization of oneself are a founda- 
tion of sand. How much of human un- 
happiness, how much of the sense of failure, 
how much of the antagonisms which lead 
to open strife among men are due to these 
repressions we do not know, but modern 
psychological science affords ample reason 
for seeing a cause and effect relationship 
between them. 

Our traditional attitudes toward sex are 
based upon a conception of society in which 
Marriage is the normal state for adult 


human beings; and no other conception of 
society would meet our highest ideals. The 
fact is, however, that marriage as the cor- 
relative of love between man and woman to 
some extent grows more difficult under mod- 
ern conditions. Economic considerations 
tend more and more to lead to the postpone- 
ment of marriage. No reliable statistics 
have been compiled as to the rate of increase 
of unmarried persons. The tendency, how- 
ever, at certain points is distinctly noticea- 
ble. Professional life and the exigencies of 
far flung industrial organization make it nec- 
essary for more and more persons, both men 
and women, to establish themselves in new 
communities or to lead an almost nomadic 
existence. School teachers, social workers, 
nurses, traveling salesmen and other business 
representatives, groups constantly growing 
in numbers, more and more find themselves 
living under circumstances which certainly 
do not simplify the question of finding a 
mate. To the extent to which neighborli- 
ness has declined in American city life the 
problem of developing acquaintances for 
newcomers is intensified. If acquaintance 
is difficult, marriage is still more difficult. 
There have always been human beings 
who have successfully negotiated celibacy; 
but celibacy is not normal and in the nature 
of things it never can be normal. An 
increase in celibacy may well be as grave a 
matter of social concern as an increase in 
sexual immorality. Once more we must 
recognize that the maintenance of an ideal 
is today a bigger problem for human beings 
than it ever was before. 

From still another point of view the 
adequacy of our traditional attitudes to- 
ward sex may in the light of recent experience 
be challenged. There are differences of 
opinion as to the form which sex education 
should take. There is little disagreement 
as to its importance. The purpose of sex 
education must be either to teach youth 
the truth about sex as a natural function, 
as natural as any other biological function, 
or to teach him how to control his sex im- 
pulse, or both. If both, the validity of the 
arguments for control must be made as 
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apparent to him as the truth about sex. 
But our traditional arguments for the 
control of the sex impulse are the product 
of ages when we did not know as nearly 
as we do now the truth about sex. Every 
other form of education, if it is good educa- 
tion, has for its purpose the development 
of some capacity in the boy or girl and the 
provision of opportunities for its use. In 
the case of sex education alone we endeavor 
to reveal to youth the truth about one of 
his most fundamental capacities and we 
then tell him that only under certain re- 
stricted circumstances must it be used, and 
not for many years after he has come to 
understand it. 

There are the soundest biological and 
ethical arguments for the control of the sex 
instinct, the reasonableness of which even 
youth may be expected to understand. 
We must recognize, however, that we cannot 
give him both knowledge of his sex nature 
and the reasons for its control, without Ais 
giving sex a place in his scheme of things. 
Under traditional moral standards, sex 
outside of marriage has had no legitimate 
place in the scheme of things. So drastically 
has convention enforced this standard that 
even a normal consciousness of sex interest 
has meant for the conscientious person a 
feeling of guilt. The results of education 
in knowledge of sex and acceptance of 
standards of self-control inevitably mean 
for youth a consciousness of sex interest. 
If we believe in sex education we must 
be ready to lift from youth this burden of 
guilt. 

I am advocating neither free love nor 
sexual promiscuity. I am advocating an 
attitude toward sex that will uphold monoga- 
mous marriage. I am pleading for recogni- 
tion of the formidable nature of the task of 
self-control and for recognition of the fact 
that to be conscious of a sex instinct which 
needs to be controlled need not in itself 
involve a feeling of moral guilt. 

In the face of increasing marital un- 
happiness, of an understanding of the bad 
effects of the repression of the sex instinct, 
in the face of an increase in enforced celibacy, 


in the face of a widespread conviction that 
sex in some of its phases has never been 
adequately understood and not always 
sanely safeguarded, those of us who are 
interested in maintaining an ideal of family 
life would do well to consider whether our 
traditional attitudes toward sex do not 
need considerable modification, if that ideal 
is to be safeguarded. I am not one of those 
who believe that sex is essentially indecent. 
To regard the experience through which 
the richest of spiritual gifts comes to men 
and women, the gift of children, as indecent 
in itself is abhorrent to every fundamental 
sense of decency. I am not one of those 
who believe that indulgence of the sexual 
instinct is a concession to animal nature 
legitimate only when its purpose is pro- 
creation. Under the refining influence of 
the human spirit seeking its way upward, 
beauty has been found in every function 
of the human personality. If once we could 
free ourselves of the dead load of fear we 
should find all of us, as indeed many of us 
have done already, beauty in the sex re- 
lationship in and for itself. This is not an 
argument for the relaxing either of self- 
or of social control. It is an argument 
rather for an honest search in the light of 
modern knowledge and modern thought 
for new bases of self-control which will 
preserve our ideal of family life. Sex is 
at the foundation of family life. Sex in- 
fluences family life as long as it lasts. It 
must be admitted that we have made little 
effort to understand it. It has been ac- 
cepted as a biological necessity. That it 
could have in the development of human 
beings any spiritual significance whatever, 
men have never been ready to admit. 
Another generation may find that a saner 
attitude toward sex within marriage, with 
implications that are spiritual as well as 
biological, has given them a saner attitude 
toward the whole problem of sex in human 
life, and a sounder basis for its control. 

One cannot consider the effect of changes 
in social thought and standards upon the 
family without considering the effect of 
those changes upon the whole range of 
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human life. Throughout human history 
there has been a steadily maintained ten- 
dency toward the development of the 
human being to think and act for himself. 
The growth of scientific knowledge, the 
development of a wider and wider range of 
interests in life, and the tremendous spread 
of education have given him some of the 
equipment necessary for this responsibility. 
The equipment thus far has been inadequate 
and it will continue so for a long time to 
come. Nevertheless, leadership by fiat 


and constituted authority alone is losing 
its hold upon men. This does not mean 
that men are losing their faith in ideals. 
The ideals of liberty, of religious experience, 
of service, and of family life are as sound 
as ever. Coming generations of men, 
however, are likely to ask of their leaders 
that the social arrangements designed to 
protect these ideals be adjusted to the 
facts of life and to the justifiable faith 
of the individual man in the inherent 
soundness of his own judgment. 





PROGRESS IN SOCIAL CASE WORK’ 


GORDON HAMILTON 
Research Secretary, New York Charity Organization Society, and Instructor, New York School of Social Work 


paper with a definition from What Is 

Social Case Work? Miss Richmond, 
who more than anyone else has forged the 
links of our progress, says, 


Almost as soon as human beings discovered that 
their relations to one another had ceased to be primitive 
and simple, they must have found among their fellows 
a few who had a special gift for smoothing out the 
tangles in such relations; they must have sought, 
however informally, the aid of these “‘straighteners.”’ 


if CANNOT do better than to begin this 


And again, 

Social case work consists of those processes which 
develop personality through adjustments consciously 
effected, individual by individual, between men and 
their social environment. 

In this sense, the development of per- 
sonality consciously effected, case work 
belongs to all who practice it. It is our 
common heritage and common tool. We 
younger workers, who may flatter ourselves 
that we can see over the horizon’s edge, 
sometimes forget that we are standing on the 
ladder of the past, that we have climbed up 
through the mistakes and discoveries, the 
failures and successes of the past. We 
fancy that the case work we know sprang 
full armed from the head of Jove, when the 
truth is that we have come in when much of 
the smoke of battle has cleared away, when 
principles long fought for and over have 
become matters of course. Those who look 
around and see everybody doing it or who 


1Given at the National Conference of Social Work, 
group meeting on the Home, May 21, 1923. 


think they are doing it can hardly realize 
the loneliness of the past in case work when 
only a handful saw what needed doing and 
set their hands to the plow. Probably com- 
mon to the origins of case work fields in the 
past were lack of science, lack of resources, 
a certain roughness of the eye, a certain ob- 
jectivity of approach, a certain awkward- 
ness of hand, a certain tendency to concen- 
trate on the major problem ignoring the 
wholeness of the situation; but common too 
was the innate skill of born case workers, 
getting results in the dawn of case work that 
we do not always attain in its high noon. 
Common, finally, were loyalty, endurance, 
fearlessness, case work intuitions that far 
outran the hope of immediate accomplish- 
ment. What the pioneers left us was a 
vision which we, dazzled today by our 
multiplicity of resources, almost forget to 
look at! 

All social case work, whether children’s, 
family, medical, or psychiatric, is integrated; 
but in trying to analyze for ourselves, to- 
day, some of the characteristic emphases, I 
shall more particularly confine myself to the 
description of family case work, partly be- 
cause it is nearer to me and partly because it 
has special appropriateness and significance 
on the day devoted to the Home. Dr. South- 
ard said in the Kingdom of Evils that family 
case work had formerly pivoted around the 
question of relief and that now it would 
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have to pivot around the question of per- 
sonality. I doubt whether thoughtful case 
workers of the past were ever hemmed in by 
the conception of relief, though relief 
figured largely in the vocabulary of the last 
century. What seemed like preoccupation 
with relief was one of the earliest personality 
studies the case worker engaged in. Those 
who think of relief as something primitive 
overlook the fact that fifty years ago this 
country was served by orphanages and 
almshouses, where two-thirds of the insane 
were housed. There was little provision 
for the sick and there were no day nurseries 
or recreational centres. Poor relief was 
carried on by the police in doles of wood and 
coal or else there was a sea of aimless hap- 
hazard almsgiving. In other words, before 
early case work we had the institutional 
poor relief outlook, miles away from per- 
sonality. 

The annual report of a family agency in 
1881 shows one of the early attempts to get 
nearer people: 


Worthy of continuous relief ................65 
Worthy of temporary relief.................67 
Needing work rather than relief.......... ..206 
Unworthy of relief... 2.2.2.2... 2. ee 103 


At first blush the emphasis seems to be 
on relief, but if you look closer you find that 
these rather funny classifications, however 
crudely put, are personality studies. The 
diagnosis was in terms of elementary charac- 
ter, the treatment was in terms of em- 
ployment and relief, but the clinical psy- 
chologist of today will not sneer at the work 
test of yesterday. The performance test 
was devised in the laboratory, the work 
test in the laundry or woodyard, yet they 
were in a sense half-brothers. The early 
psychology was objective and quantitative 
and so was the early case work, but the eafly 
case work—a little further away from the 
mind—was perhaps nearer the man. 

In 1895 the president of Johns Hopkins 
said of the Baltimore Charity Organization 
Society. 


The C. O. S. is aware that material relief must be 
given, but its most important and useful work is to 
help the needy to help themselves, to visit them in 
their homes, to see that the sick have proper treatment, 


that work is provided for those that can work, that 
habits of cleanliness, temperance and industry are © 
promoted. 

Translate this into the vocabulary of 
today and you find that relief must be given 
—but the important thing is to develop 
personality, to study the conditioning 
factors in the home, to see that the sick 
have proper treatment, that occupational 
therapy and intelligent placement be used 
and that habits of personal and mental 
hygiene are promoted. That was pretty 
good for 1895! 

Thirty years ago Mrs. Lowell, a great 
pioneer, was saying that the three neces- 
saries were: (1) Knowledge of the facts. 
(2) Adequate relief for the body. (Anyone 
who knew Mrs. Lowell would laugh to have 
that interpreted except as a roundness of 
physical treatment.) (3) Moral oversight 
for the soul. (We talk of characterological 
problems nowadays. Terminology is a 
fickle jade!) We can hardly realize today 
the guesswork and irresponsibility of early 
philanthropies before the beginnings of case 
work. No one had much knowledge of 
family life, no one had any idea why people 
needed help. They had been helping pover- 
ty, not people. Mrs. Lowell sounded a 
clarion call through the nineties—knowledge 
of the facts. 

What constituted a fact in 1881 differed of 
course from what we consider a fact today. 
We are more inclined to think in terms of 
factors . . . a factor is a doer, a fact is 
something done. It is in keeping with prog- 
ress that we should be interested in pro- 
cesses as well as results. Robinson says in 
The Mind in the Making: 


We must examine the facts freshly, critically and 
dispassionately and thus allow our philosophy to 
formulate itself as a result of this examination. As 
it is we are taught our philosophy first and in its light 
try to justify the facts. We must reverse this process, 
we must first face the facts and patiently await the 
emergence of a new philosophy. 

The early workers did honestly try to 
face the facts but they were handicapped by 
the inherited equipment of a ready-made 
philosophy about human beings and by a 
lack of precise, scientific information. The 


first facts faced were unemployment, in- 
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temperance, shiftlessness, mendicancy or the 
like. A widow was a fact, a deserter was a 
fact and,except to the rarest of child workers, 
a child was a fact. Astonishing adjustments 
were made, however, by patient observation, 
intuition and common sense. Dr. Weir 
Mitchell said of the sixteenth century doc- 
tors that they did wonderful things and it 
was only when they came to try to explain 
them that they got lost in a fog. Knowl- 
edge of economics, sociology, biology, 
dietetics, medicine, and psychiatry irra- 
diates facts—but in the early days we were 
apt to see the surface facts, the symptoms, 
the results, and our methodology was to 
treat one fact at a time, not the whole situa- 
tion. But the moment case work started 
dealing with facts, however objectively, in- 
stead of with impressions and assumptions, 
the foundation was securely laid for what- 
ever should come after. Facts are relative 
and shift, but the case work method is 
sound. 

A distinguished case worker said to me 
the other night: “‘We were taught not to 
try to play Providence but to find out the 
truth. I still think case work’s chief func- 
tion even today is to be a repository of 
truth.” Whether or not we agree that to 
be a repository of truth is the chief function 
of case work, certainly case work must 
square itself in any age with truth as far as 
we know it. 

When the first facts were studied by case 
workers the economists were in the saddle. 
There was much talk about the prevention 
and even the abolition of poverty, just as 
today there is preoccupation with health 
and the prevention of disease. (We all hope 
the health people will come nearer to it than 
the economists did!) 

After the economic set of facts, other 
matters were observed. If we run the eye 
back over any of the old case records we 
shall find definite emphases, slants, fashions, 
as it were, in case work which reflected the 
content of our knowledge. The fashions 
vary with each city and period and any 
generalization is dangerous; still, certain 
groupings of fact were general. After the 
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economic phase passed, case workers be- 
came interested in children, chiefly as good 
facts or bad facts; and at about the sdme 
time they became interested in tuberculosis 
(the anti-tuberculosis work of the country 
started in a practical active way in a com- 
mittee of the New York C. O. S.). The 
first housing exhibit—a collection of in- 
teresting facts—started under the same 
auspices. Facts about intemperance were 
always gathered, and other personal prob- 
lems came slowly to the front. Marriage 
itself was examined in a clear-eyed way 
and questions raised about long accepted 
facts and situations. 

The tendency to dig down after new 
knowledge was interrupted by the panic 
year of 1914 and the war, when intensive 
work and critical analysis alike were lost 
in a flood of emergency work and emergency 
students. Hospitals and agencies stretched 
a-tiptoe to meet the need at whatever cost 
to themselves, but it was hard on standards. 
Since the war the facts of venereal disease 
and sex have emerged for more intensive 
study and, in the light of much new knowl- 
edge, the dynamic facts of mental hygiene 
are making their tremendous contribution, 
reshaping all our personality study. One 
set of facts that we are not today recognizing 
as we should, as the papers on the immigrant 
this morning no doubt have told us, is the 
racial tradition or national conventions 
which condition people as definitely as 
emotional maladjustments in the home 
condition children. Theoretically, case work- 
ers have considered background; practically, 
we have allowed ourselves to be far too igno- 
rant of racial background. Case workers 
find such facts as they are ready for and 
understand already. If Socrates go forth 
tonight he will find when he returns Soc- 
rates on the threshold. Ten years from 
now new facts will be studied which we are 
today disregarding as completely as earlier 
case workers disregarded syphilis or psy- 
choses. The search for truth goes forward, 
forever charting new waters as it goes, and 
the unknown seas year by year shrink a 
little. 
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Dr. Adolf Meyer raised on Saturday the 
question as to whether study of the normal 
was not exactly as important for the social 
worker as the study of psychiatry. Both 
indeed are indispensable and for the sake 
of our patients must be interrelated. 

I approach the analysis of some of the 
slants in treatment with misgiving, as one 
standing at the foot of the case work ladder, 
but these observations are only the little 
ones permitted in a short paper and do not 
pretend to be important or exhaustive. 

The early treatment was, I think, charac- 
teristically objective and corrective rather 
than subjective and interpretative. It 
dealt more with situations than with per- 
sonal make-up. The social case worker 
had inherited his field from philanthropy 
and as we have said his first emphases 
were economic. The economists of the 
last century had told us that the children 
of the sick and dependent should not be 
treated quite so generously by society as 
the children of the independent laborer, 
lest people form habits of illness and de- 
pendence; and orphans should not have 
quite such a good grade of clothes as the 
children of the independent laborer, lest, 
presumably, orphans multiply on the face of 
the earth! Although our vocabulary pro- 
vided early for a “friendly and patient 
hearing” and thoughtful case workers 
tried to “take the client with them,” what 
the client thought of his own condition 
was of less consequence than what we 
thought of it. There are doctors in clinic 
even today who make clever diagnoses and 
order treatment as from Olympus without 
any reference to the personality and en- 
vironment of the patient; so was the early 
case work in all fields Olympian in tone, 
and objective in method. Treatment,~for 
the most part, employed a few standard 
remedies: the pill for poverty was work; 
the pill for desertion was the law or the 
workhouse; the pill for a kind of chronic de- 
pendency was removing people, with all due 
precaution, to their native locality; the pill 
for the unmarried mother was a place at 
service; the pill for broken homes and be- 


havior problem children was, regrettably — 
often, the institution; the pill for many 
medical problems in early hospital social 
service was convalescent care. The early 
agents had their own way of doing things. 
The daily diary of a district agent in 1886 
gives us a meagre but delightful picture, 


Investigated the E case, finding it an urgent one; 
wrote to Mrs. S asking her to look after their needs 
for a few days till something by way of employment 
for the man could be secured. Further investigated 
M case, wrote to Brooklyn concerning same. Miss F 
called for advice, given. Visited Woman’s Exchange 
for information as to what work some of our applicants 
could most easily dispose of. Wrote up seni filled 
in D blanks; answered correspondence. Mrs. H called 
at the office in a state of intoxication and was handed 
over to the police. 

If you think of this slender but doughty 
lady confronted at the end of day by a large 
person in a state of intoxication, you see 
the whole gallant temper of the times, no 
dodging of the facts, but meeting the issue 
face to face, in person, if necessary. There 
was another doughty agent who was said 
to carry a wedding ring around in her pocket 
for the too careless spouse and he was 
indeed a strong and conscienceless creature 
who could, when she arrived, stand out 
against a marriage license. 

The individualization of children with the 
individualization of all members of the 
family has been slowly growing, but for a 
long time dependent children everywhere 
had been committed as a matter of course, 
although the case work agencies were try- 
ing, against great odds, to keep some homes 
together. Frankly, however, the attitude 
of many agencies toward the commitment 
or even the placement of children was 
based on the observation of surface facts. 
Generally speaking, with the family agencies 
and even with some of the children’s agencies, 
large dependent families were somehow 
regarded as more suitable for commitment 
than those requiring a smaller pension. 
Children were still facts and those who must 
be committed were sorted out by ages, 
almost by sizes, without understanding the 
child’s real needs. Nursing babies were not 
always committed but toddlers who got in 
the mother’s way were very apt to find 
themselves in an institution. All mental 
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defectives before the rise of Dr. Fernald 
were committed if there was room for them 
and while the “suitable” home was kept 
together, unsuitability was largely a judg- 
ment of the eye. One glass of beer on the 
table might render a home unsuitable for- 
ever. Delinquency we knew and, although 
case workers did not hold the behavior 
child (we called him a naughty child) 
always responsible for his condition, still 
we treated him as if he were. 

The rise of health work has been phenom- 
enal. It is safe to say that wherever good 
case work developed, in children’s or family 
agencies, or hospital social service, the 
whole tone of social service in that locality 
was raised; but case work was at its best 
in those cities where there was a free and un- 
grudging exchange of ideas between agency 
and agency, when the best of what each was 
discovering was shared. It almost seems as 
if some of the workers today are bent on 
falling into a pitfall of the past. They seem 
to be bent on overthrowing all we have 
learned as to the therapy of relief and will 
insist on relief here and relief there as a 
supplement to some up-to-the-minute pro- 
gram with as little consideration of the 
toxic effects of relief so administered as in 
the dark ages of family work. After all, 
the economists did teach us something, al- 
though not what they set out to teach us. 
We did not adopt their philosophy of relief, 
which was often absurd, but we learned a 
good deal about the psychology of relief, 
and we shall have many steps to retrace if 
our new knowledge of body and mind is to 
set aside the result of years of close observa- 
tion and experience. The science of medi- 
cine, Dr. Lambert says, is fifty years ahead 
of the art of medicine. Medical social work 
is fast interpreting in clinic the discoveries 
of the laboratory, and thoughtful medical 
caseworkers realize that there is no prescrip- 
tion for the abolition of disease, any more 
than there was a panacea for the abolition 
of poverty. I fancy this is true, too, of 
psychiatry; facts of mental make-up, like 
the facts of bodily make-up, must be a long 
time practiced clinically and in the field 


before psychiatry is truly art as well as 
science. That is the nicest thing about case 
work—we are all still so young together. 
Those who tell us that social insurance will 
decrease our intake 75 per cent are still 
thinking of case work in terms of economic 
dependence rather than personality adjust- 
ment. When all untoward things have been 
prevented or abolished, case work will still 
have a job—unless they prevent or abolish 
people. One hopes a trifle wistfully that 
this job will not lie outside the realm of 
moral, ethical, and spiritual adjustment. 
Going back to the origins of case work, one 
realizes that the “straighteners” must have 
added to their innate ability in treatment 
genuine skill of form; they must have gradual- 
ly learned to achieve a certain “neat handed- 
ness,” as the Scotch put it. The facts that 
early case workers sought to understand or 
verify were naturally not inferiority com- 
plexes, psychopathic personalities or the 
like, but the familiar and accessible facts of 
birth, marriage, death, hospital care, diag- 
noses. Mere verification of fact was the 
chief technique. The will to know was not 
enough; we had to acquire standards of 
accuracy if case work was to be a repository 
of truth, we had to learn how! The dis- 
tinction of some of the older agents had 
lain in their delightful personal relations 
with their clients. They had carried the 
whole atmosphere of their clients in their 
hearts and heads. It was somewhat against 
the abuse of this that the next generation 
swung to the other extreme and noted every- 
thing, tried to verify everything in a strictly 
impersonal way. There was a time, in at 
least one large city, when technique was 
applied wholesale even to simple problems. 
Family case workers saw every relative 
before they felt they could conscientiously 
advise the woman which hospital to go to 
and in the end, being an Italian lady, she did 
not go to any hospital but had the baby at 
home. If technique did not spare the 
client, neither did it spare the worker and 
many a worker nearly killed himself in 
trying to apply a remorseless technique to 
an impossibly heavy case load. The trouble 
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was not with the technique itself, for by 
skill our clients are saved from bungling and 
malpractice, but that the technique in 
some cities tended to crystallize and become 
inflexible. Fortunately this period was a 
short one. 

One of the tools by which we are cutting 
our way through our own crystallizations 
and stereotypes has been diagnosis, or more 
recently evaluation. ‘Technique takes into 
account now not only the facts but all the 
conditioning factors. Evaluation is based 
now not merely on the objective steps in an 
investigation, but on the content of our 
knowledge, of our science; it concerns itself 
with our methodology, our art of healing, 
and finally it concerns itself with our ac- 
complishment. What do we actually suc- 
ceed in doing for the individual, for the 
family, for society? Terminology is so easy 
and catchy that young case workers pick it 
up and fancy they have mastered case work 
itself. If they would honestly evaluate the 
content of their knowledge, their methodolo- 
gy or technique, as well as their accomplish- 
ment—which superficially may look 100 
per cent—case work would indeed progress. 
Evaluation is helping us also to make dis- 
tinctions between slight and intensive ser- 
vice cases, and so differently plan our treat- 
ment. Incidentally, it requires more skill 
for a case worker to apply a degree of 
technique to a simple problem when the 
patient thinks he knows exactly what is 
wrong with him and what he wants done, 
than in more difficult problems where the 
patient has given up trying to evaluate the 
situation, and frankly wants-~help in diag- 
nosis. Evaluation, like technique, must be 
neither mechanical and rigid, nor self-con- 
scious, if it is to put new life into our case 
work. . 

A good deal of attention has been turned 
lately on the psychology of our own tech- 
nique (could it be called “psychotech- 
nology”’?). We are asking ourselves why 
we say what we say, when we say it. What 
are the aura, the psychic emanations in 
contacts, in interviewing, in persuasion, 
those quick and subtle exchanges that make 


for rapport between worker and client? 
Can they be used consciously, and be 
harnessed for a more vital and understanding 
service to human beings? Perhaps this 
sort of analysis of technique will never get 
us anywhere—perhaps it is too self-conscious 
—but yet again psychotechnology may be a 
commonplace of the next fifty years. 

Evaluations do shape our treatment in- 
evitably and there are many considerations 
which prevent us from taking, today, our 
old Olympian attitude about knotty ques- 
tions such as whether in criminology or in 
social case work it is just and right that some 
individuals be sacrificed to a better social 
order. (These are interim questions be- 
fore everything is solved for us in a larger 
way.) What attitude are we taking, for 
instance, toward the high-grade, emotionally 
unstable defective who does not want to be 
colonized and whose family does not want 
him colonized for the good of society; what 
attitude when children are suffering in an 
anti-social family group but the only steps 
towards the palliation of the children’s lot 
(we assume they cannot be removed) 
further debauch or degrade that same 
family group of which for better or worse 
they will remain a part; what attitude, 
with full knowledge of industry, labor 
unions, progress in standards of living for 
the community, should we take when the 
wage earner’s income is really insufficient 
for a decent family budget; what attitude 
toward the various conflicts of ethics and 
social therapy that venereal disease and 
other problems often present? These and 
many others are questions which we must 
still collectively approach with open eyes 
and let our philosophy shape itself wisely and 
slowly. 

I confess at this point to a great tempta- 
tion. I have been for over a year im- 
mersed in records. The awful part about 
reading six hundred records or so at a 
stretch is that at the end they have become 
so much a part of one’s self that one de- 
velops a sort of Freudian record urge. So 
I am going to put a curb on myself at this 
point—realizing that I have emotion more 
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than knowledge—and not talk about chron- 
ological versus topical records, or any other 
fascinating thing, but confine myself to three 
points. 

(1) Records have been becoming more 
and more text books of case work method- 
ology. In early days we had to do all our 
practice work directly on our clients. Now, 
thanks to a long period of patient recording 
and objective observation, with a degree 
of accuracy incredibly retained through 
all the burdens of enormous case loads, we 
can partially learn how to do and not do. 
For while in the endless combinations of 
life almost anything can happen, certain 
things happen again and again, and can be 
to an extent predicted, to an extent studied. 
To the great case workers who have care- 
fully set down their steps in treatment, we 
younger case workers and generations of 
clients still to come owe a deep gratitude. 
Skill in human relations cannot be acquired 
from text books but the devoted study of 
records can bring us a long way forward. 

(2) Records are not only text books, they 
are laboratory material for research studies. 
The individual and society are interdepen- 
dent. Where individual skill breaks down 
because the flaws lie in the warp and woof 
of the fabric of society, research workers 
will more and more be set the task of probing, 
sorting, collating the facts, so that, where 
case work therapy fails, some collective 
effort can be made to mend the fabric 
itself. To repeat, we must first face the 
facts and patiently await the emergence of 
a new philosophy and a new dynamic attack 
on our eternal enemy, the status quo. Rec- 
ords are mines of fact waiting the research 
pick and shovel. 

(3) Records, finally, ought to be more 
available than under our present system. 
Most records are closed in time and sent 
to dusty files with only a number to identify 
them. Whether it is a practicable matter 
to have records indexed by subjects, a terrific 
piece of cross reference, one does not know, 
but the indications are that we cannot 
afford forever to consign all these treasures 
to oblivion. When the famous library at 


Alexandria was destroyed, culture was 
set back many years. We have not even 
begun to build our library of case work. 


Reluctantly leaving records, let us look 
once more at case work. There is nothing 
new about case work. Solomon had theories 
about it and so did Sir Thomas Browne. 
Terminology changes, giving often the illu- 
sion of more change than the facts warrant; 
fresh slants enter; knowledge from all sides 
pours in, but the processes which develop 
personality through adjustments consciously 
effected are as old as time. Hippocrates in 
the fifth century B. C. was talking about 
the “support of enfeebled and the coercion 
of outrageous nature.” Yet case work is 
never static; each day it develops: sometimes 
the science is ahead of the art and sometimes 
the art is ahead of the science but always the 
standard is held a little higher for a wider 
circle of workers. Those of us who remem- 
ber at Providence Miss Hardwick’s mini- 
mum requirements for a case worker are 
still dizzy. Nowadays, when social workers 
are drawn professionally from colleges and 
training schools; when knowledge of biology, 
psychology, sociology, law, economics, civ- 
ics, educational systems is presupposed; 
when on top of training and experience the 
worker must have personality, so called, 
and tact and a sense of humor; when on top 
of these, family and children’s workers 
must achieve a medical and psychiatric 
slant, and medical and psychiatric workers 
a family background, and we all must have 
a racial philosophy slant and who knows how 
many more specialized slants; when we are 
committed to know everything and do every- 
thing and be everything that shall make for 
the adjustment of personality; when even 
the stars in their courses must be halted to 
fight for us—why, it is restful to look back 
on days of case work innocence when Mrs. 
H called at the office in a state of intoxica- 
tion and was handed over to the police. But 
we who have so much science at our elbows 
dwell reverently on the memories of case 
work pioneers who thirsted after science but 
had to light their case work torches from a 
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tinder box. We ourselves shall seem babes to 
coming generations, and it were well for us 
if we, too, shall be known, as the case 
work pioneers are known to us, for fearless- 
ness, for honesty, for devotion, for apper- 
ceptions and art that far outruns our science, 
for endurance in a good cause, for, in 
many cases, the righteousness of saints. 
Perhaps they will only say of us that we 
were well adjusted personalities or, at the 
worst, had been successfully extroverted. 

I believe “a real insight into our own 
condition,” to borrow the mental hygiene 
phrase, would tell us that the sin of case 
work today is pride. With all our blind 
spots of ignorance and awkwardness, differ- 
ent fields of case work patronize their neigh- 
bors and fancy that wisdom will die with 
their particular brand of service. A case 
worker cannot and should not try to know 
everything, but his crowning glory is to 
make a helpful diagnosis and leave the 
case in the hands—sometimes his own, 
sometimes another’s—best equipped to treat 
it successfully. The case work of the next 
fifty years will, I think, see more scientific 


diagnoses and evaluations, both scientific 
and spiritual; better records; a more har- 
monious integration of the hundred speciali- 
zations of today which are now too often 
mutually exclusive; more of what Dr. 
Williams has beautifully called “sensitive- 
ness to living,’’ the art of dealing with 
people by case work method carried into 
many more fields of human relations; more 
research; clearer international conceptions; 
and treatment, the art of healing, going 
forth in the clear light of science. The 
equipment of a case worker is dust and ashes 
unless he has the disposition of both scientist 
and disciple. He must be eager to experi- 
ment and willing to be taught, but neither 
avails him anything unless he can help! 
The integration of case work, the best of 
the past with the best of the present, and the 
integration of the best in each of our spe- 
cialized fields, is the hope for the future; 
and the greater service will only come 
when, laying aside every weight and the 
sins that do so easily beset us, we work 
together with humility and patience for the 
enfranchisement of the human spirit. 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING 
FAMILY SOCIAL WORK 


HREE group meetings, the annual business meet- 
T ing, the general secretaries’ dinner, the luncheon 
for small city workers and a small group dinner 
for executives who have recently taken charge of 
family societies made up the program of the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social Work at 
Washington. It was a program of discussion rather 
than of formal speeches. One meeting, that on Ethics, 
was given over wholly to discussion. At the small city 
luncheon discussion occupied two-thirds of the time. 
Most of us felt that this was a beginning in thinking 
together, a beginning which needs to be followed up 
at future meetings and will become more fruitful as 
the members of the group become more accustomed to 
the method. 
We present on pages 121 and 126 the two formal 
talks that were given at the meeting on Parents and 
Children. L’Abbé Viollet, who spoke briefly and 


informally, urged more concerted effort for the pro- 
tection of family life, education for parenthood and 
the inclusion of fathers as well as mothers in any child 
study work. He told of the cercles familiales which 
he has been instrumental in organizing in France. 


They are to all intents and purposes “family unions” 
whose purpose is to protect family life from the disin- 
tegrating social forces of today. He emphasized the 
need of such work in behalf of the normal middle class 
family and quite evidently felt that America, with all 
its social agencies, had so far neglected those who 
were without obvious handicaps of one sort or another. 
Possibly the newly organized child study committee 
which Miss Hanchette reports in Cleveland may be 
the pioneer in meeting the need in this country. 

The meeting on Staff Development at which Mr. 
Raymond and Miss Warren spoke brought out the 
need for a much broader basis of participation. While 
recognizing the need for variety in the size of working 
units, Mr. Raymond on the whole favored the smaller 
district as offering the best opportunity for the de- 
velopment of the staff—and of district responsibility. 
Some plan there must be for group thinking on the 
problems of the society as a whole, not only among 
all the members of the staff but as between staff and 
board of directors. As one listener put it, we must 
have not only an up-draft of ideas but a circulatory 
draft, and an interchange of ideas between societies 
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as well. Such sharing of ideas and responsibilities 
would, we feel sure, add greatly to the perspective 
of the case worker and give a bigger thrill to her task. 

That thrill by the way is probably more often found 
in the small than in the large city. At least, such was 
the feeling of the small city workers who discussed 
“The Small City As a Training Center.” Undoubtedly 
the family social worker in thecity ofa hundred thousand 
or less is much closer to her community as a whole 
and can envisage more clearly the needs and possi- 
bilities of a social program as well as her part therein. 
The smaller city can offer more all round training for 
the family case worker, although at present its re- 
sources along this line need to be mobilized. 

This need of developing and utilizing resources 
came out also in the discussion of Family Social Work 
in State Programs and State Conferences. Possibly 
we have in the past failed to sense the fact that family 
societies have an obligation to take their part in the 
social thinking of these larger units. It may be due 
to modesty, but certainly modesty has slight merit 
when it sanctions an attitude of “glad to come, if 
you won’t expect me to say anything”! Whether it 
is a state conference or a smaller group we have no 
right to sit back complacently without at least offer- 
ing to our co-workers the results of our thinking and 
of our work. 

Such in part is the message of Mr. Swift’s paper 
(page 131). At that same meeting Miss Vaile, Mrs. 
Harding and Mr. de Schweinitz gave us some of 
the philosophy of family social workers. Miss Vaile’s 
vivid interpretation of family life will be printed in 
the October issue of Tae Famiry. From Mrs. Harding 
we gleaned that group thinking is a definite tenet of 
family social workers; not only case conferences but 
group thinking of clients and workers are necessary 
to the solution of day-to-day problems. Public ad- 
ministration along various lines already recognizes 
the need of and applies the technique of case thinking 
to its problems—offering, by the way, a challenge to 
case workers along interpretative and educational lines. 

Miss Josephine C. Brown, who will come to the 
staff of the American Association the first of October, 
presided at an informal dinner at which thirty of 
the newer executives in the family field discussed 
some of their immediate problems. With so large a 
group and the limited time at their disposal, it was 
possible only to touch on the various problems which 
the general secretaries are meeting in new communities. 
Most of the questions centered around problems of 
community education and the adaptation of programs 
to communities with varied makeups and interests. 

Mr. Holbrook, who gave the first paper at the open- 
ing meeting, gave a clear picture of the interrelatedness 
of the Association and its member societies. The As- 
sociation is the member societies. As these societies 


organized the Association so they control its policies 
and its services. The Association acts as their agent, 
undertaking the tasks they request, an integral part 
of the structure of each local society. We hope that 
Mr. Holbrook’s paper as well as the results of the meet- 
ing on Ethics will be available in some form later in 
the year. 

Perhaps the best justification of Mr. Holbrook’s 
thesis was the business meeting. Here there were 
few formal reports or statistics but a lively discussion 
of policies and activities. Thirteen committees (Mem- 
bership, Nominating, Relations with Public Depart- 
ments, Recruiting and Training, Lothrop Fund, 
Industrial Problems, Marriage Laws, Salary Schedules, 
Homeless, Prohibition, Content of Family Social 
Work, Ethics, and Classification of Expenditures) pre- 
sented plans for criticism and suggestions. These 
committees, by the way, have a membership which 
represents forty-five communities and each derives 
its responsibility directly from the Association as a 
whole. Their main task is to devise means whereby 
the material and experience of the individual member 
societies in different matters may be made available 
to all. 

The membership committee reported the admission 
of ten societies this last year, making a present member- 
ship of 215. Only 140 were represented at the business 
meeting but over three hundred people were sufficiently 
interested to attend and the discussion was general. 

It was with great regret that the Association learned 
of the resignation of Miss Gertrude Vaile, who has 
been its field representative in the western states for 
nearly four years. The Association adopted, unani- 
mously, the following resolution: 

Resolved: that the Association views with the 
greatest sorrow the resignation of Miss Gertrude Vaile 
from the Field Staff, a resignation occasioned only by 
her desire to settle down in one community, and wishes 
to express its supreme gratitude on behalf of the cause 
for the splendidly successful results of her efforts in 
awakening the Trans-Mississippi region, a success 
revealed in the constantly increasing demands for 
field service so that now no one field worker can possibly 
keep up with them. Growing up behind this demand 
as it is met is increasing commitment and increasing 
loyalty in an increasing number of communities to the 
development of real family social work and community 
programs built upon it, which before had comparatively 
few disciples in this great territory. 

On the whole the meetings this year offered a chal- 
lenge—for a broader basis of participation, for more 
and deeper thinking about the task of family societies 
as a whole, for a sharing of this thinking with one 
another and with other fields of social work, for better 
training, for more adequate interpretation, for greater 
and broader and more intelligent service to family life. 
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EDITORIAL 


OMETHING of the erect courage of 

the young republic which the Wash- 

ington Monument typifies, something 
of the peace through struggle of that 
brooding figure of Lincoln, permeate our 
memories of this year’s National Conference. 
They mingle with the pictures and words 
that come back to us—l’Abbé Viollet, his 
whole figure alive with the urgency of his 
message, placing upon social workers the 
task of creating a new order nationally and 
internationally; Dr. Salomon with her 
quiet but insistent force telling us that 
social work is an attitude toward life, not a 
profession; the challenge of a number of 
speakers lest we blind ourselves to facts 
by the easy veil of tradition; the recurrent 
note that social work is dynamic, that past 
progress is merely the basis for future 
progress. Then, always, everywhere, from 
every part of the city, the insistent presence 
of the Monument, colorful and changing, 
impalpable as a reflection in the starlight, 
yet solid, substantial, erect; and, at the 
other end of the basin, the perfect Greek 
temple symbolizing the indomitable spirit 
which voiced the challenge of human living 
together to those who deal with its prob- 
lems: “‘With malice toward none; with 
charity for all; with firmness in the right as 
God gives us to see the right; let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in; to bind up 
the nation’s wounds, to care for him who 


shall have borne the battle, and for his 
widow and his orphan; to do all which may " 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all na- 
tions.” 


——— 


W* REMEMBER one of the early 
National Conference meetings that 
we attended way back in 1912 or so, from 
which we came away with the confirmed 
feeling that the adoption of single tax 
would prevent (as well as cure) feeblemind- 
edness. There may have been other pan- 
aceas offered by other ardent protagonists 
at that same Conference but they were 
evidently not so convincing. It is probable 
that panaceas still play a part in social work 
thinking but there is certainly much less 
evidence of this, in the speeches at the 
National Conference at least. Perhaps one 
reason for a growing sense of interdepen- 
dence is that social workers as a group 
have decided that there is no one or another 
cause of poverty. 

Certainly no scheme of program could 
have brought out the reality of interdepen- 
dence better than this year’s. Theoreti- 
cally, there was a day devoted to Health, 
the School and so on; practically, health, 
the school, law, and the home appeared in 
interlocking subjects on the program of 
every one of the days. However ardent 
each social worker may be for his own 
specialty, he realizes that his task is shot 
through and through by the discoveries 
and accomplishments of workers in other 
fields. Katherine Tucker, in speaking 
of nurse and social worker, well expressed 
this same idea: “The way has opened up for 
sharing the adventuring spirit and learning 
process together, each benefiting by the 
other’s special knowledge and equipment.” 





NDIVIDUALIZATION and mass bet- 

terment were recurrent themes of this 
year’s Conference. They are not by any 
means new themes—they have acted as 
principals in the programs of other years, 
but this year seems to have been almost in 
the nature of a climax. Perhaps the 
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fiftieth anniversary had something to do 
with it, making this year one of the peaks 
in the long ascending range of the social 
work program. To some of us the peak of 
this year’s Conference seems a point of 
departure for fresh endeavor rather than a 
rest camp. There was indeed a refreshing 
lack of complacency, although the fact 
that a half century of conscious social work 
had been accomplished recurred in many of 
the speeches. We may hope with Miss 
Lathrop that the next twenty-five years—or 
fifty anyway—will see poverty prevented to 
the point of abolition (though “abolition” 
seems to some of us the wrong word), and 
that another half-century of progress will see 
adequate and beautiful homes, adequate and 
well-paid employment for all. 

But if such advances, absolute or relative, 
are to be achieved, prevention and indivual- 
ization must tie up with some of the earlier 
slogans. Cure, as someone said, is preven- 
tion if it is accomplished soon enough. 


Certainly cure for some is prevention so far 
as others are concerned. Your true con- 
servative is one who conserves the best of 
the past and yet is open-minded to the 
thinking of the present, welding the two 
into a progressive scheme of living. Social 
workers, to paraphrase Miss Lathrop again, 
must keep that noble discontent and noble 
curiosity which filled the small group at that 
first Conference fifty years ago. 





GAIN this year we have increased 

the size of the Conference issue of 
Tue Famity to forty pages. Yet this is 
still too small to accommodate all the pa- 
pers which we have in hand. Mr. Bruno’s 
paper on “Co-operation of Social Workers 
in Law Enforcement,” Miss Hurlbutt’s on 
“The Invisible Environment of the Immi- 
grant,” Miss Vaile’s on “Interpretation of 
Family Life,” and Dr. Glueck’s on “The 
Psychopathic Child” are being held for the 
October issue. 


HELPING FATHERS AND MOTHERS 
TO BE BETTER PARENTS’ 


EDITH EVERETT 
White-Williams Foundation, Philadelphia 


from its beginning in the giving of 

alms largely for the sake of winning 
a way to heaven for the giver toward its 
present conception as a scientific method of 
changing the personality of the socially in- 
adequate, has been slow but steady. The 
emphasis now is entirely on the side of the 
client, in whom the worker has an imper- 
sonal, objective interest. He is her job, and 
her interest in her job is a purely scientific 
one. For the past few years, we have been 
feeling the slow shifting of emphasis to a 
still wider field—that of the future. When 
the case worker began to think in terms of 
helping Mrs. J to be a better housekeeper 
and a wiser spender of the money allowed 
her so that Mr. J might become conscious 
of his home as a rival attraction to the 


Tie evolution of the social work idea, 


‘Given at a group meeting of the American Associ- 
ation for Organizing Family Social Work, Washington, 
May 22, 1923. 


corner saloon, she doubtless considered the 
number and ages of the children, even per- 
haps their school records and hopes for the 
future, but her chief interest was in helping 
Mr. and Mrs. J to a degree of success and 
happiness based on deserved self-respect and 
respect for each other. Case workers now 
are beginning to get a strong sense of re- 
sponsibility for the next generation. Mrs. 
J’s poor housekeeping, Mr. J’s interest in the 
corner saloon become of the greatest im- 
portance in the influence they are having 
on the conduct of small John and the school 
work of twelve-year-old Mary. 


Last year the business men and club 
women of Rochester, New York, financed a 
survey of the social agencies of the city, 
conducted under the direction of Mr. Thur- 
ston, in an effort to evaluate what was 
already being done to prevent juvenile 
delinquency, and to make suggestions for 
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more effective service. The results were 
published in a long report, summarized in 
four main points, one of which is of special 
interest to us: Judges and social agencies 
in Rochester have taken it for granted that 
since parents are usually to blame for the 
delinquency of their children, nothing can 
be done about it. But, the Survey Com- 
mittee says, public health nurses have been 
able to teach foreign mothers how to give 
proper health care to their babies. It is 
equally possible for social workers to rise 
to the issue of teaching fathers and mothers 
how to discharge their responsibility in the 
adequate training of the habits and ideals 
of their boys and girls. 

How are we as social workers to meet this 
challenge? Our problem is the same, wheth- 
er our point of attack is from the school or 
from the family welfare agency. 

Frequently the social worker in the school 
(and I am using this term because, unfor- 
tunately, we have not been able to agree as 
to whether visiting teacher, home and 
school visitor, or school counselor best 
describes this particular social work spe- 
cialist) is forced into assuming the respon- 
sibility of making some kind of investiga- 
tion, diagnosis and treatment of a family 
situation, because only by correcting these 
conditions can she hope to meet her problem 
of adjusting the child in his school diffi- 
culties. 

The counselor who goes to the home with 
a definite errand from the school has some 
advantages over the worker from a family 
welfare agency. She has behind her the 
school system, the authority of which prac- 
tically all parents respect. She has an even 
more valuable asset in the recognition of a 
common interest of school and parents in the 
success of the children. Almost always 
they have been perplexed and unhappy over 
poor reports, failure of promotion, or unruly 
conduct, but they have not known what to 
do about it. The visitor from the school has 
an easy basis of understanding. She is 
accepted as one whose offer of help, though 
never material, is always practical. A case 
entered into in this way, purely for the 


sake of the child, in many instances is found 
to involve a family situation which must’ 
be cleared up before any effective work with 
the child can be accomplished. 

One morning about a year ago, a teacher 
reported in some distress to the principal 
of the M School that the new boy who had 
recently come to her class, a sullen, un- 
friendly child, had been seen on his way to 
school eating from a garbage pail. The 
social worker in the school was asked to 
investigate the home conditions. Her 
reception by the mother was not encourag- 
ing; it required much tactful patience to 
persuade the mother to talk at all, and, when 
she did, the information elicited was not 
enlightening. The father was a plumber 
and steam fitter—with fairly steady work. 
They had lived in M only about a year, 
having come from a smaller city in the 
western part of the state. The home was 
comfortable, though in a poor neighborhood. 
Roy, who was ten, had one sister, two 
years older than he, attending the same 
school, where she was getting on very satis- 
factorily. Mrs. C was extremely hostile 
in her attitude toward the R. School from 
which Roy had recently been transferred. 
She told how the principal there had said 
he was stupid and queer, as well as bad. 
When he stole a bundle of car tickets fromthe 
teacher of the special class, and distributed 
them at recess, the mother, at the principal’s 
suggestion, had taken him for a clinic exam- 
ination, where the psychologist had found 
him of normal mentality. A suggestion of 
glandular dystrophy had been followed by a 
thorough physical examination by a special- 
ist, with negative findings. The mother felt 
that she had done all that could be expected 
and the worker left, with no light on the 
garbage pail episode, which the mother 
simply refused to believe. 

Inquiry of the social service exchange dis- 
closed a juvenile court record, unmentioned 
by the mother. Roy had been arrested 
with several boys a few months before the 
change in schools for breaking into the 
shed of a house and stealing and destroying 
property found there. The mothers of the 
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boys had been obliged to pay ten dollars 
each for the damage done. 

Roy’s disorderly and impertinent conduct 
in school continued. His companions were 
the worst class of boys in the neighborhood. 
He came to school dirty and untidy, with 
his lessons always unprepared. He was 
frequently absent, much of the time truant. 
The social worker for a long time made little 
headway in breaking down his defense. He 
was noisy and excitable, especially when he 
was criticized. A loud, nervous laugh 
betrayed his attempt to cover his embar- 
rassment when his disorderly conduct had 
made him conspicuous. Once, in a moment 
of unusual expansiveness, he told his teacher 
of how his father and mother quarreled, and 
that his father beat him when he was angry. 
The school doctor’s recommendation of 
glasses gave a reason for continued contact 
with the family, which revealed the fact 
that the mother, who considered herself a 
“nervous wreck,” was frequently in bed 
when the worker called in the middle of the 
morning, or out at the movies or at one of the 
neighbor’s when she came in the afternoon. 
It took three months to get the mother to 
have the prescription for glasses filled, and 
even then the worker found it almost im- 
possible to get co-operation in making him 
wear them. The father, who for a long time 
was not seen, was said to be a hard drinker, 
especially when he was not working. At 
Christmas time, after the worker had been 
going to the house for some months, the 
father had a six weeks’ spree. Just at this 
time Roy came to school with some Christ- 
mas wreaths which he gave his teacher. It 
was found that these had been stolen. The 
mother was sent for, and again protected the 
boy, lying about the wreaths for which she 
said he had earned the money. 

A few weeks later, the worker succeeded 
at last in seeing the father, who had returned 
home in the meantime. He was found to be 
a man superior to the mother in his genuine 
interest and concern over the boy. He did 
not allow the children to go to the movies 
more than once a week and, himself fond 
of reading, encouraged them in that interest 


by supplying good books. Persuaded at 
last that beating had been of no use and 
roused into interest by the worker’s picture 
of Roy’s difficulty as an illness to be diag- 
nosed and studied by a specialist, he con- 
sented to go with Roy to a psychiatrist who 
had had some success in handling behavior 
problems of children. Again the report was 
that he was a healthy, normal boy. The 
doctor advised against the boarding school 
which the father, aware of the failure of the 
home, had suggested, and urged the father 
to know the boy better. Let him work with 
him on home jobs, help him with his lessons, 
give him some reason for pride and pleasure 
in companionship with a friendly father. 
It was discovered that Mr. C was on friendly 
terms with his employer, to whom he had 
confided his worry over Roy. He too had 
advised against the beating and sent his 
sister to talk with the worker about the 
family and to offer any help that was possible 
in handling his problem. From this source 
the worker learned that during Mr. C’s 
last absence from home, at Christmas time, 
he had been living with another woman, a 
fact known by his wife and perhaps also 
by his children. . 

Six weeks later, when the worker stopped 
at the house, she was invited in to listen to 
the radio which father and son had installed 
together. The mother, with a rather shame- 
faced manner, told how she was playing 
games and dancing with the children in the 
evenings. She consulted the worker about 
urging Mr. C to arrange for Roy to join 
the boy scouts, which she said had had a 
wonderful effect on the boys across the 
street. Roy wanted to join but was shy in 
his expression of interest. You had to be 
voted in by the fellows, he said, and perhaps 
they wouldn’t want him. But his father 
agreed that the scouts would be just the 
thing and that some time soon he would see 
about the matter. 

Roy at present is showing decided improve- 
ment in school. For the past three months 
he has had good marks and will be promoted 
at the end of the term. This does not indi- 
cate anything as to a high degree of ability, 
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as he is more than two years retarded, but 
in view of the reports early in the term, it is 
decidedly encouraging since it indicates 
real trying. The helpful interest shown at 
home in the preparation of lessons partly 
accounts for this success. Roy’s attitude 
toward the worker is extremely friendly and 
responsive. He talks freely and seems to 
have quite overcome the sullenness noticed 
at first. In spite of fine weather and the 
circus in town not far from his home, he has 
not been truant for weeks. He is still im- 
pulsive, showing little self-control, a quality 
which frequently annoys his teacher, who, 
however, is beginning to see it now not as a 
deliberate desire to be bad, but as a personali- 
ty trait to be accepted and worked with. It 
will probably be a long time before he quite 
recovers from the effect of the nagging at 
school and severe whipping at home which 
have made him unable to face the fact of his 
own wrong doings. Whatever the occasion, 
Roy always blames the other fellow. 

On the worker’s last visit, father and 
son were found working in the garden 
together. Mr. C owns his home and both he 
and his wife have a real pride in making it 
attractive. They are realizing the effect 
this new treatment is having upon Roy, 
who, they say, is greatly improved in his 
conduct at home as well as at school. The 
thing that perhaps they do not realize so 
well is the effect it is having on them and 
their relations to each other. Roy told the 
worker recently that it was lots nicer at home 
lately—they have such good times, and fath- 
er and mother don’t fight and yell at each 
other much any more. The problem of 
Roy’s retardation, combined with his im- 
pulsive, unstable personality, is unexplained 
by the psychologist, who pronounces him of 
normal mentality, and by the general phy- 
sician and the neurologist, all of whose 
examinations have given no light on the 
problem. The explanation and suggestions 
for treatment lie in the hands of the psy- 
chiatrist and the social worker who are 
with some success attempting to win the 
insight and co-operation of the father and 
mother. 
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The treatment that seems to be proving 
effective in Roy’s case has had two stages. 
It was first necessary to awaken in the 
parents some understanding of their own 
responsibility for his unsatisfactory con- 
duct, and then to help and guide them in 
their efforts to counteract the effects of their 
mistakes, and give him a new start. The 
social worker who would help fathers and 
mothers to be better parents must begin 
by giving them some insight into the symp- 
tomatic nature of behavior abnormalities, 
whether they be lying and stealing and 
truancy from school or less anti-social mani- 
festations, such as loud, defiant manners, 
refusal to accept blame, and so on. These 
symptoms lose their value as sources of 
annoyance, when they are treated as 
effects for which the causes must be sought. 
When the parents are able to take an objec- 
tive, non-judgmental attitude toward the 
child’s conduct, the next step is to bring 
them to realize themselves as responsible for 
the bad behavior patterns which have been 
making them ashamed and uncomfortable. 
Practically always they are quite uncon- 
scious of the fact that their shame is the 
expression of their sense of failure on the 
thing that is their job. 

The mother who spent a long hour trying 
to persuade the social worker to get a job 
for her fourteen-year-old daughter, put her 
distress forcibly. “I can’t stand her around 
the house. She growls and scolds and com- 
plains till she drives me crazy. It’s all right 
when she is away, but I get all excited in the 
afternoon. By half past three, if 1 hear a 
noise, I think, ‘My God, there she is!’ If 
she has a job, she doesn’t come home till 
half past six. I get some peace.” This girl 
had been an only child, spoiled and indulged 
in every whim until she was twelve, when 
her mother had re-married. Now there 
was a new baby and Agnes expressed in the 
only way she knew her determination to 
maintain her place as the person of most 
importance in the household. The mother, 
aware only of her own affection and disap- 
pointed at the girl’s apparent ingratitude, 
reacts with a warm resentment which is 
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really an expression of irritation over a thing 
she does not understand. 

In Roy’s case, the responsibility may be 
even more easily recognized. The quarrel- 
ing, irritable, self-absorbed mother, who lies 
to protect him from the consequences of his 
wrong doing, must have her eyes opened to 
the effect of all this on the boy. Few 
parents realize how sensitive children are to 
every emotional reaction in those about 
them, and how almost impossible it is for 
them to express what they feel about it. 
Perhaps some time the worker will be 
sufficiently sure of Mr. C’s ability to com- 
prehend, to help him to see the whole story 
hidden underneath. He may come to under- 
stand how his own conduct drove Mrs. C 
into the nervous state which made her neg- 
lect home and children and take refuge in 
the unreality of the movies, and how this re- 
acted in its turn upon him, driving him into 
further dissipation and unfaithfulness. He 
may see how a genuine if unintelligent love 
for Roy made her protect him from severe 
punishment by lying. The episode of steal- 
ing the wreaths may appear in its true 
light to him, as the expression of a boy’s 
natural urge to secure a recognition and 
response from his social world of the school, 
at the time when the father was bringing 
disgrace upon the family in the neighborhood 
in which they lived. But, even if this com- 
plete insight into the situation cannot be 
accomplished, a partial understanding has 
been arrived at. Both parents are now ac- 
cepting the fact that Roy is not possessed of 
a devil which can be beaten out, or petted 
into submission. They are accepting a diag- 
nosis based on careful study, and are under- 
taking their part in handling, with the 
worker’s help, their own problem with the 
boy. 

The basis of the treatment they have un- 
dertaken has been a genuine sharing of 
understanding and responsibility on the 
part of all concerned, with Roy himself. He 
has been given adequate praise, whenever he 
has really achieved anything worth it, both 
at home and in school. The failures, which 
are still fairly frequent, have been talked 


over with him, not as a reprimand, but in 
search for the why, and what he can do to 
achieve success in his next effort. In place 
of the punishment which brings fear, his 
father has been trying to make him feel 
that what is ordinarily called wrong doing 
brings its own inevitable punishment. In 
place of the authority on which he has 
shown a readiness to depend, they have 
been requiring him to take a share in deci- 
sions as to how to fulfil certain family re- 
sponsibilities and duties. His own healthy 
natural interests have been encouraged and 
some share taken in them by his parents. 
The worker is trying to make them see the 
necessity for his having his own individual 
possessions in order that he may learn the 
duties and responsibilities incurred in caring 
for them. This treatment is only begin- 
ning, but the success of the past few months 
makes the outlook hopeful. 

It is an extremely delicate form of case 
work which one undertakes if one endeavors 
to affect the relations between husband 


.and wife or between parents and children. 


Much that is of the most vital importance 
to the developing personality is involved. 
The smooth running machinery of a home 
may be upset by so apparently insignificant 
a circumstance as an annoying mannerism, 
a repeated exhibition of bad manners, or a 
loud, insistent self-absorption on the part 
of any one member, almost as much as by a 
bit of really anti-social behavior. The 
social worker who most satisfactorily meets 
the challenge inspired by the Rochester 
Survey is the one who is able to meet and 
understand the point of view of the parents 
and who, working from that point of view, 
is able to interpret for them the child’s 
annoying behavior in terms of health, of 
mental ability, or of environmental in- 
fluence. It is in making the last of these 
points clear, that she encounters her greatest 
difficulty. She must make the parents ac- 
cept as a reality which affects all their 
living the fact that all children from in- 
fancy are deeply sensitive to emotional 
reactions in those about them, that be- 
havior abnormalities are to be thought of as 











symptoms rather than as unrelated charac- 
ters, and that the responsibility for the 
establishing of unsatisfactory behavior pat- 
terns must be accepted by the parents them- 
selves. Giving parents of today this kind 
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of insight and interest is one way of mak- 
ing them better parents, in order that 
their children may in their time establish 
homes that shall be successful from the be- 
ginning. 





THE STORY OF A CHILD STUDY COMMITTEE’ 


HELEN W. HANCHETTE 
Assistant General Secretary, Cleveland Associated Charities 


sprang from Johnny Mihalsky’s in- 

tense and unshakable dislike for 
oatmeal. To be sure, there were other 
things Johnny did not like and would not 
eat and his feelings were easily communi- 
cated to his younger brothers and sisters, 
all of whom, like Johnny, were so frail and 
nervous that they were under treatment 
at a dispensary. Their widowed mother 
faithfully followed instructions given by 
the home economist for preparing the right 
kind of food, but she was not gifted with 
the imagination and ingenuity necessary 
to break adroitly through the solid front 
of opposition presented by her youngsters— 
and so she went down to defeat sensing 
that something should be done, yet not 
knowing just what. How should such a 
family crisis be met without further sacrifice 
of health and loss of respect for the mother? 

There were so many questions like this 
brought to the Home Economics Committee 
that a sub-committee for special study of 
relationships between parents and children 
was formed. Thus our Child Study Com- 
mittee came into being, in February 1921, 
and about a year later it became sturdy 
enough to stand on its own feet. 

Documentary sources, in this case the 
minutes of the first meeting, point out three 
distinct ways in which the committee aimed 
to be of value: 

(1) By stimulating Associated Charities 
visitors to observe more fully what methods 
of child management are being used in 
their families and with what success. This 
material should be recorded in such a way 


‘Given at a group meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Family Social Work, Washington, 
May 22, 1923. 


Le idea of the Child Study Committee 





as to be useful in producing a better un- 
derstanding of children. 

(2) To help visitors, through selected 
reading and talks by people of wide ex- 
perience with children, to know what 
constitutes right training of children. 

(3) To assist visitors, by conferences 
regarding individual families, to bridge 
the gap between the methods of manage- 
ment parents are already employing, many 
times because they know no other way, and 
those which experience has shown to be 
sound and more productive of good results 
in the long run. 

Early in the committee’s career, because 
it was filling a long-felt need in the com- 
munity, there was a temptation to turn it 
into a case committee on child problems, 
serving several agencies. That this would 
have been a grave mistake, from the stand- 
point of the Associated Charities, has since 
been demonstrated. 

The Committee realizes that it has set 
out on an untrodden course. The plan is 
new. It is more than pioneering—it is 
literally a pathfinding venture; progress 
has been slow and it has occasionally been 
necessary to retrace some steps. On the 
whole, however, the Committee is steadily 
following the plan originally laid out. 

At present the Child Study Committee 
is composed of eighteen women. There 
should be some men and we hope to secure 
them. Of the women, eight are mothers, 
one of them a former case worker; two 
have had teaching or kindergarten ex- 
perience, and one is a kindergarten super- 
visor at the present time. Of the remaining 
ten members, two are nurses with long 
experience in child work—one a director 
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of an institution for diagnosis and treatment 
of seriously undernourished children, and 
one the supervisor of infant hygiene clinics 
of the board of health. The case supervisor 
of the Children’s Bureau, the instructor in 
Child Welfare of the School of Applied Social 
Sciences, the secretary of the Day Nursery 
Association, and a psychologist particularly 
skilled in dealing with delinquent children 
bring their several experiences. The chair- 
man of the Committee was formerly home 
economist of the Associated Charities and 
at present is the special worker in the Food 
Clinic at one of Cleveland’s largest dis- 
pensaries. There are three regular members 
from the Associated Charities staff—a 
senior visitor (formerly a teacher), a district 
secretary and the case supervisor. With a 
membership of sixteen until quite recently, 
the average attendance this year has been 
eight. 

Meetings are held every other week except 
during the summer. This year the program 
has been largely devoted to the consideration 
of children up to six years of age. Nine 
practical talks on essentials for proper 
development have been given at the meet- 
ings by committee members and others 
whose experience with children gave them 
a basis of knowledge. 

At the first meeting of the year a nurse 
gave a clear outline of the care a baby 
should have during its first year. She also 
spoke of some of the most common mistakes 
made by mothers and told how social 
workers could teach women to avoid or 
correct them. The same kind of an outline 
for physical care of pre-school children was 
given by a children’s doctor. Three mothers 
spoke on how to teach young children 
courtesy, obedience and a sense of respon- 
sibility. Two of the most interesting and 
beneficial meetings were conducted by the 
member who is supervisor of kindergartens 
and, fortunately, has a boy of her own so 
that she cannot be accused of being alto- 
gether theoretical. First she talked on the 
instincts of children and at the next meeting 
answered questions on child management 
submitted by the Associated Charities staff. 


Her wealth of illustrations and intimate 
knowledge of many youngsters opened up 
new lines of thought and action. 

Reviews of three books (Mothers and 
Children and Self-Reliance by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, and How to Know Your 
Child by Miriam Scott) have been presented 
by members of the staff at committee 
meetings. The rest of the time has been 
given to discussion of family problems, of 
which seven have been presented this year. 

No good case worker is satisfied to read a 
family record containing only a brief state- 
ment of history, a colorless description of 
family make-up and the client’s own plan 
for the future. To be considered at all 
complete, there must be an assembling 
of facts and impressions gleaned from 
several sources, and some idea of what has 
been accomplished. Therefore, in presenting 
the story of the Child Study Committee 
to a group of case workers, I realize that 
it is necessary to go beneath the superficial 
aspects and face critically the issue of 
whether or not the committee has been 
worth while, both in improving standards 
of case work and in giving the staff a clearer 
understanding of children. Taking the 
three aims of the Child Study Committee 
as expressed at the outset, let us attempt 
to sum up its accomplishments. 

(1) Is more information regarding chil- 
dren and present methods of training ap- 
pearing in our case records? 

The district secretaries and the research 
secretary agree that there has been a gain 
in the past year, particularly in the in- 
dividualization of children. They also 
agree that there is much room for improve- 
ment. Too often there is not enough 
analysis of home situations until actual 
crises between parents and children force 
an issue which might have been avoided 
by earlier recognition and re-adjustment. 
One district secretary says, “Our visitors 
have learned to recognize and express 
difficulties which before were only vague 
in their minds. The Committee has served 
to emphasize the relationship between 
parents and children and visitors now 
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see symptoms of maladjustment which 
before would have passed unnoticed.” 
Another district secretary says, “Not only 
the unusual child is given mention in our 
records but there is a greater attempt to 
individualize normal children in the home.” 
A third states, “‘Records indicate that 
schools are being asked for more information, 
not only concerning the children themselves 
but about relationships in the home.” 

(2) Has the Committee, by the stimula- 
tion offered through reading lists, books 
and general discussion, helped visitors to 
know what good standards of child care are? 

Without doubt, the greatest benefit from 
the Committee has come in this way. At 
intervals of about six months, specially 
prepared reading lists have been sent out 
to the districts, a copy for each secretary 
and visitor. Books for mothers and visitors 
are listed, and stories mothers may well 
read to their children. In taking a canvass 
of the staff to see what books had been read 
and which ones had been most helpful, it 
was found that there was a wide variation. 
Some had read six or seven books while 
others had not read any. Several of the 
district offices are stations of the public 
library and in these districts more reading 
has been done than in those where it was 
necessary to send or go to the library. 
(The books generally thought to be most 
helpful were Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s 
Mothers and Children, Self-Reliance, Mon- 
tessort Mother, and her novels, Rough-Hewn 
and The Brimming Cup; White’s Mental 
Hygiene of Childhood; Scott’s How to Know 
Your Child; Patri’s Child Training; Harri- 
son’s Misunderstood Children; and Tracy’s 
Psychology of Adolescence.) 

An unexpected by-product of this activity 
in reading was told by a worker who, while 
calling in the district, carried one of the 
child study books under her arm. In a 
neighborhood where there are several Asso- 
ciated Charities families living in close 
proximity, she was asked by one of her 
clients what she was reading, and in detail 
she explaingd that as a visitor of the Asso- 
ciated Charities it was necessary for her 
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to know about children and how to care 
for them properly, so that she could be of 
the greatest help to mothers. The woman 
was quite impressed and showed surprise 
that so much was required of a visitor. 
When the visitor made her next call in the 
vicinity, she was puzzled by the attitude 
of awe and great respect with which she 
was greeted. It soon came out that her 
client had told the neighbors that the 
visitor knew all about children and that 
she was reading and studying along this 
line continually. Both this woman and 
others nearby have come repeatedly for 
advice about their children and—what is 
more gratifying—they have gladly followed 
it. Case workers, please note this new 
method of acquiring fame—arm yourselves 
with books! 

Where mothers in our families read 
English and are anxious for light on their 
problems, visitors have arranged for them 
to get books from the library, sometimes 
only asking that designated chapters be 
read. This method has been quite successful 
as usually the whole book is read. In one 
instance where the mother could not read 
English, an older daughter, at the visitor’s 
suggestion, read aloud to her. 

In order that more of the staff might 
have the benefit of the Child Study Com- 
mittee, we have invited to each meeting 
this year a representative from each district 
office, eleven in all. Each representative 
has the responsibility for taking notes and 
reporting back to her office. The plan has 
worked particularly well when there were 
outside speakers. Some offices preferred 
to have the same person represent them 
throughout the year and demanded regular 
and comprehensive reports; in other districts 
each visitor was given an opportunity to 
attend at least one meeting. Probably 
the latter is the better plan on the whole, 
as it arouses more widespread interest even 
though it does not permit continuity. The 
chief disadvantage of this staff participation 
is that the number in attendance sometimes 
hinders free discussion by the Committee 
itself. For this reason the Committee 
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meets occasionally without the district 
representatives. 

A number of visitors were asked what 
these meetings had given them. All agreed 
they were very enlightening and had given 
a solid basis of information from which they 
talked to clients with greater assurance. 
One visitor thought there had been too much 
repetition in the material covered by the 
speakers. 

As a result of Child Study Committee 
activities, two groups of the staff have been 
working on special assignments. The first 
group (twelve assistant district secretaries 
and visitors), after considerable time spent 
in reading and assembling material, sub- 
mitted three questionnaires for the purpose 
of suggesting to visitors further clues for 
investigation and possible leads for case 
treatment. The second group (three of 
the second-year training class) used parts 
of the questionnaires in studying three 
families. One child in each family was 
selected for intensive study and later the 
results were presented to the class. The 
questionnaires have only recently been 
submitted and the Committee is still work- 
ing on a plan for combining two of them 
before referring them to the staff for general 
use. 

The twelve people who, at a considerable 
sacrifice of personal time, did the work 
felt repaid because of the deeper insight 
into family life which they gained as a 
result of thinking out and assembling this 
material. One visitor said that parts of her 
questionnaire were so familiar that without 
conscious effort she found herself applying 
them to all her families. An assistant 
secretary said that she now felt a much 
keener appreciation of mothers who were 
doing a good piece of work with their 
children under trying circumstances. Since 
she had been watching more closely the 
relationships between parents and children, 
she was struck with the responsiveness to 
new ideas manifested by most mothers. 

New doors to an understanding of parents 
and their past are being opened through 
the study of children. A visitor, while 
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trying to plan for the future of Robert, a 
wilful harum-scarum of eight years, learned 
for the first time that the reason his mother 
seemed so helpless in understanding him 
was her own lack of early home training. 
She had lost her mother when four years 
of age and was placed for several years with 
an aunt who neglected her and then with a 
step-mother who abused her. 

Another mother, who lived in a poor 
environment and had little to work with, 
was handling her children successfully. 
The visitor’s comment on the children’s 
behavior brought from the mother some 
details as to her methods of management. 
She stressed the need for cultivating a sense 
of possession and showed the visitor a 
bureau with five orderly drawers, one of 
which belonged to each child, saying that 
if she had six children she never could have 
worked out her plan because there would 
not have been drawers enough. She had 
attended boarding school in her youth and 
had been taught there a great many of the 
things she was now passing on to her children. 
She went on to tell about her early life which 
had been spent in a good home with many 
advantages, among them a musical educa- 
tion. All of this was new to the visitor as 
she had never before been able to get her 
client to talk about her past. 

Visitors who had no small children in 
their own homes said that as a result of 
these committee activities they refocussed 
their thought on children, and thus were 
able to get better acquainted with them. 

In all these ways then, the Child Study 
Committee has directly or indirectly given 
to workers better equipment with which 
to approach all problems involving the 
children in their families. 

(3) What assistance has the Committee 
given in working out individual family 
problems? 

The approach to problems has been 
somewhat different from that of the district 
committee, presentation and discussion be- 
ing largely confined to those phases which 
primarily involve the children. To be sure, 
the district committee should not be relieved 
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of the responsibility for more intensive 
study of children; but, until visitors learn 
to recognize and present effectively children’s 
problems in connection with other family 
difficulties, the district committee is not 
going to sense its full opportunity. It 
has been distinctly valuable to the visitors 
to have to think through from an entirely 
new angle the situations which they pre- 
sented to the Child Study Committee. 

The family of Mr. and Mrs. S and their 
four children, ranging from two to nine, 
was considered two weeks ago, particularly 
for advice on how to aid the mother to 
control the children. The society offered 
its services to the family at the request 
of the psychiatrist who has the man under 
treatment. Both parents were fond of the 
children but they quarreled frequently and 
their lack of self-control was reflected by 
the youngsters. The mother, mentally 
slow, has improved her housekeeping stand- 
ards remarkably under the visitor’s super- 
vision. The Committee’s suggestion of 
having Mrs. S spend a day or two at the 
day nursery, observing methods of care and 
discipline, met with her approval and will 
be carried out as soon as school closes. 
On the advice of the Committee, Mrs. S 
is to be provided with magazines, paste 
and scissors, and told of things the children 
may make so that there will be some means 
of amusement in the home. The third 
suggestion—offering as a reward for good 
conduct something the child wanted most— 
has worked well so far with seven-year-old 
Mary, the most active one. She has been 
promised a new dress by her mother if she 
behaves and gets into no fights during a 
given period. When the visitor last called, 
the time was almost up; Mary had been a 
model child and Mrs. S was marveling at 
the change. To be sure this method must 
be used with discrimination. 

There was divided opinion among the 
visitors on the workability of all the recom- 
mendations given by the Committee. One 
visitor who presented two exceedingly 
difficult situations and did it well said 
frankly that the decisions had not worked 


in her families. However, one suggestion— 
asking a settlement house to include in its 
groups a class for girls on the care of babies— 
is in a fair way to be carried out this sum- 
mer. One outstanding piece of volunteer 
work was done by a Committee member 
who had four children of her own. She 
offered to assist the visitor with a family 
where a fifteen-year-old mother, with no 
home training, was trying to care for her 
tiny baby. Twice a week for six weeks and 
irregularly thereafter, this volunteer called 
on the family and helped the girl until 
she had given her thorough instruction in 
caring for the baby and in keeping a regular 
schedule. 

On the whole, the visitors feel that the 
Committee has given many helpful sugges- 
tions in family problems. 

Now that the evidence is in and the 
assets and liabilities named, what shall we 
say concerning the plan for the future of 
this Child Study Committee? Surely we 
can say there should be better records, 
more knowledge of children as individuals 
and deeper insight into family life, all these 
to be worked out by the methods already 
used and doubtless by other methods to 
be devised by the Committee. There are 
limitless possibilities for strengthening family 
ties by finding a common meeting ground 
for parents and children. 

We who are so fortunate as to carry from 
our own childhood memories of pleasure- 
filled hours wherein the whole family took 
turns reading aloud from books and maga- 
zines or told stories or played games or sang 
together, are under obligation to those of our 
clients who have never enjoyed such privi- 
leges. 

While Mrs. T was in the sanitarium with 
incipient tuberculosis and her children were 
placed out, the visitor took advantage of 
the first leisure Mrs. T had ever known and 
gave her a book of stories which she could 
read and tell to her children when she got 
well and the home was re-established. She 
accepted the book without. enthusiasm but 
the next time the visitor saw her she begged 
for more books, having read this one several 
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times. She is eagerly storing up material 
for the time when the family will be reunited 
and she can give to the children what they 
have so often craved. 

A woman who does not read English is 
handicapped, but one resourceful visitor 
who has been active on the Child Study 
Committee found a way of bringing a foreign 
mother and children closer together. She 
encouraged Mrs. X to recall and note folk- 
lore and fairy stories from her own childhood 
in Europe and then to tell them to her 
children, who were most responsive. 

Now for a bit of news. Last week the 
Child Study Committee became a parent. 
The Cleveland Children’s Conference, a 
council representing all the children’s agen- 
cies, both board members and workers, 
launched a small committee to find out 
what is being done throughout the city to 
give mothers help in child training, thus 
attempting to meet a need different from 
that which the Child Study Committee of 


the Associated Charities undertook to fill. 
The hope is that in a small way a start may 
be made in offering groups of mothers an 
opportunity to receive instruction on meth- 
ods that are successful in training children. 
The Maternity Dispensary is ready to 
help the new committee work out a plan 
to reach young mothers who have been 
under their care. Is there not a place for a 
child training clinic for the mothers of 
normal children, assuming of course that a 
person, preferably a mother, with broad 
experience and much human understanding 
and sympathy can be found to direct it? 
I leave this with you for further thought. 

And so in its past, present, and future 
aspects, our Child Study Committee stands 
before you, exceedingly humble, realizing 
its limitations as well as the dangers due 
to the immensity of the field, yet looking 
ahead with vision as it goes forth to fur- 
ther trial in behalf of a finer, cleaner child- 
hood. 








OUR STATISTICAL MESSAGE 


LINTON B. SWIFT 
General Secretary, Louisville Family Service Organization 


LLOW me to say, as a foreword to 
A this analysis of the statistical report 
of the member societies of the Ameri- 
can Association, that I believe the gathering 
and proper use of statistics to be a vital and 
fundamental part of our work. For to me 
statistics are not a mere mass of figures; 
rather do they tell a vivid story; they take 
us out of the woods where we labor daily, 
“unable to see the forest for the trees,” and 
they give us a perspective which shows us 
whither we are bound. 

One of the greatest discouragements of 
the case worker, and probably of all social 
workers, is the occasional poignant realiza- 
tion that our work with individual families 
is largely only palliative as far as society 
or the community itself is concerned. You 
may remember that at the Providence 
Conference Prentice Murphy intimated 


_'Given at the general session of the American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Family Social Work, Washington, 
May 16, 1923. 


(and I hope I am interpreting him correctly) 
that it might be better if all Children’s Aid 
agencies were scrapped, and their equivalent 
in time and money devoted to preventive 
measures through education, health work, 
and soon. We may not be willing to go 
quite that far, but we must admit that 
case work as such is primarily curative in 
its scope and effect, whereas the greatest 
hope for the future lies in preventive social 
measures. And just as the initial respon- 
sibility for preventive medicine rests upon 
the physician, so do I believe that the first 
responsibility for preventive social measures 
(can we call it “preventive sociology” ?) 
rests upon the case worker. 

Now that does not necessarily mean 
that as case workers we should organize 
and direct movements for the reform of 
social conditions. I do not believe that 
we should; I believe that it would injure 
our efficiency and our effectiveness as case 
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workers. But it so happens that we are the 
fountain-head of the information upon which 
social reform must be based. We are the 
scouts upon the firing-line. It is our duty 
to gather, classify and analyze information 
about the conditions with which we strug- 
gle, and to make that information avail- 
able for use; indeed, to see that it 1s used, 
by placing it in the hands of the proper 
groups. 

Seen in this light, statistics are not merely 
sums in arithmetic. They can be made to 
live and breathe, as a sort of moving picture 
of the struggling, achieving, failing, sub- 
merged but ever emerging mass of humanity 
with whom we work. 

What, then, is our statistical message 
to the public, as shown in the data recently 
gathered by the American Association from 
its member societies?? How can you and 
I use these data in interpreting the signifi- 
cance of family social work to our own 
communities? I shall not attempt to read 
or to analyze the report in detail, as printed 
copies will be available for distribution 
immediately after this meeting. I only 
intend to call your attention to a few points 
which seem to me significant. 

In the first place we note that there is a 
population of 29,744,000 in the 204 cities 
served by our member societies, and that 
these societies had under care in 1922 a 
total of 265,000 different families and 
homeless individuals. According to the 
very moderate estimate of Miss Richmond, 
this means that approximately 840,000 
individuals were served by our agencies, 
or about one person in 35 of the total urban 
population of those cities. 

It is perhaps to us a trite and too familiar 
picture, but let us suppose that our public 
were able to conceive the existence in this 
country of a great city of nearly a million 
people, all of them so handicapped as to 
be unable wholly to care for themselves, 
and dependent upon the family welfare 
agency for some form of aid or guidance. 


2 Some Statistical Returns of 204 Family Welfare 
Societies. For copies, address the American Association 


for Organizing Family Social ‘Work, 130 East 22d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Would not your average citizen get a better 
conception of the nature and social im- 
portance of our problem; would he not 
begin to drop his old idea of handing out 
material relief alone and to inquire, “What 
are the conditions which cause these handi- 
caps, why do they exist, and what are you 
doing to remove or prevent them?” 

I confess that I am a little surprised to 
find the total expenditures of our member 
societies to be only $7,900,000, and the total 
relief only $3,500,000; but I am also sur- 
prised to note that material relief forms 
such a large proportion of the total expen- 
ditures. Undoubtedly as we broaden and 
strengthen our case work methods, that 
proportion of relief to total expenditures 
will steadily decrease. 

But it is significant that we have been 
rendering a great variety of service to 
840,000 people at a yearly cost of less than 
$8,000,000. I do not believe that in any 
line of work can you find so vital a job 
being performed at so low a cost to the 
nation—to use another familiar analogy— 
about half the cost of a battleship. 

That is enough for the data given in 
figures. As Miss Richmond says, this is 
the first attempt to gather such statistics 
nationally, and the results are necessarily 
somewhat crude, due partly to lack of 
uniformity in statistical classifications, and 
partly to the failure of some societies to 
answer the questionnaire at all. 

I hope that next year, with a more ade- 
quate response, our statistical message can 
contain more of an analysis of the problems 
we must meet, in addition to data as to the 
variety, amount, and cost of the work done. 
For instance, I should like to know for what 
proportion of our families service only has 
been required; how many of them are native 
and how many foreign-born; what is their 
classification as to status and the most 
fundamental problems involved. If possible, 
I should like to see these statistics divided 
regionally—for the northeast, south, middle 
west and far west each has its peculiar 
problems and conditions to meet. 

That such statistics may be available and 
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worth gathering, we must co-operate in an 
effort to make our classifications and our 
definitions of terms more uniform. Let us 
all, for instance, accept a clear definition of 
“homeless”’ or “‘not-resident” cases, and 
separate them in our total count. Let us 
accept and use a common definition of the 
term “case load” and its classifications. 
Let our statistics be honest, and not padded 
to suit the popular fancy. 

Above all, let us get the greatest possible 
value out of the mere act of gathering our 
statistics. The gathering of what we may 
call our “‘vital statistics” will serve us in a 
variety of ways in case supervision, and in 
the training of our workers in case thinking. 
And when they are finally gathered, let us 
not merely “keep statistics’”—which is 
what we generally do; let us rather breathe 
life into them, introduce them to the right 
people, and send them out into the world 
to perform a service to the human beings 
from whom they come. 

Now for a few comments on the last two 
items in this report. Question 10 of the 
questionnaire was as follows: “What de- 
partments or forms of work did you carry 
on outside of actual family case work?” 
The answer is legion, and I shall attempt 
to point out only a few highlights on the 
27 different kinds of departments main- 
tained. It is perhaps significant that only 
eight of these 27 departmental activities 
are carried on in more than 10 cities; health 
departments in 33 cities; children’s depart- 
ments in 26; 22 societies maintain social 
service exchanges; 15, juvenile probation 
work; 14, fresh air work; and so on, through 
day nurseries, special investigations, and 
home economics. 

Among the other activities, I believe we 
should be surprised and gratified to note 
that only six societies maintain wood-yards, 
only six have lodges for the homeless, and 
only five have old clothing departments. 
Verily, the times do move! 

The last question dealt with the public 
movements outside of family case work in 
which our agencies participated. The 


answers reveal significantly the extent to 
which we effect, and are affected by, social 
changes in the community. 

Thirty-four cities participated in 21 
different forms of legislative activity; 34 
joined in endeavors to improve public admin- 
istration; 21 organized other social agencies; 
27 actively co-operated in furthering the 
plans of 34 other agencies; while 18 reported 
co-operative educational undertakings. 

To me, as an executive, all this reveals 
and emphasizes as never before the manifold 
implications of my own job, and the extent 
to which our daily work is necessarily 
affected by every phase of the community 
life. It brings into relief, also, what I have 
already said about the value of gathering 
and using accurate statistics, for there is 
hardly one of the hundred or more activities 
mentioned in which our position should not 
be based upon proper statistical information. 
Your average hard-headed business man 
needs to be shown the why’s and wherefore’s 
of proposed changes; we have the material 
with which to show him. It is too easy to 
cater to popular taste by allowing our 
publicity to become sentimental slush; 
lasting accomplishments must be based 
upon correlated facts. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that these 
statistical returns emphasize the extent to 
which family societies are responsible not 
only for movements for social betterment, 
but for new forms of social work as well. 
In our work we are constantly finding some 
phase which needs special attention. We 
create a “department” for it, and gradually 
develop a special technique; soon we find 
this child of our brain and effort straining 
to get out into the world and beat a path 
for itself, and lo!—a new agency is born. 
Not without truth are we called the “family 
society”’; we have all the troubles of a family 
ourselves. 

Perhaps the simile has been used before, 
but it is worth repeating. Just as philosophy 
is the mother of the sciences, so is family 
case work the mother of the specialties in 
social work. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


EVER, it seems to us, has a National Conference 
offered simultaneously so many enticing topics 
as this year. It is impossible in our limited scope 
to give more than an impression of some of those 
meetings which seem to have a special significance for 
social case workers. We should like to give you some- 
thing of the freshness and vigor of those seven days, to 
whet your appetite so that when the Proceedings come 
to your desk in the fall you will seize and devour them 
with avidity; for only from the complete Proceedings 
will it be possible to get any comparative idea of the 
Conference as a whole. 
Our account is of necessity a synthesis of various 
points of views for never did a National Conference 
present, from a reportorial viewpoint, so many handi- 


caps! 
The Opening Session 


Promptly at 8 o’clock on Wednesday, May 16, the 
Golden Jubilee Session of the National Conference of 
Social Work in Washington was called to order. 
In his presidential address Homer Folks reviewed the 
progress of fifty years in an optimistic spirit; and 
Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary of State, in like 
vein stirred the audience with a vision of “peace and 
productivity” that made the Ruhr, the Chester “‘con- 
cessions,”’ the railroads, and the coal mines seem remote 
and small. ‘Slums exist only in fiction and the moving 
pictures,” said Mr. Folks. “The results in the prevention 
of poverty and distress would be astonishing if they 
could be computed. People are happier, 
healthier, and live longer, though most of them do not 
know it.’”” Among those who “do not know it,” we 
suspect, may be counted a goodly number of social 
workers who, in their daily contact with the hard facts 
of social maladjustment, feel with Mr. Lindeman that 
the modern world is “not only disorganized, but baffled 
and disheartened.”” The emphasis on results accom- 
plished is needed perhaps. No doubt it is true that 
**prevention has grown from a pious hope to an un- 
doubted success”—at least we hope it is. The long 
view over fifty years possibly justifies the assertion that 
** prevention is possible and practical and costs less than 
cure.” But, as Mr. Folks himself reminds us, we are 
only at the beginning. ‘We have devised and sharp- 
ened our tools, developed a method and technique. 
We must now work for a program, definite, comprehen- 
sive and convincing.” It must be a program that can 
be translated into public appeal, for social work “‘is not 
a distinct field of separate action but is one of the ex- 
pressions of community consciousness.” As such its 
influence will go out into industry, law and government, 
medicine, education, and so on. ‘“‘The acid test of 
every social act will be its preventive aspect.” 

Mr. Hughes struck vigorously at those who make 
‘bitterness the test of patriotism.”’ Stating that the 
world would change its aspect over night could man- 
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kind be rid of fear and apprehension, he appealed for the 
disarmament of thought and the scrapping of distrust 
and suspicion. ‘“‘It is idle to talk of proscribing war 
unless the peoples are intent on maintaining peace.” 
“It is by the cultivation of the spirit of friendship and 
good will among peoples that the sources of dangerous 
life can be dried up.” To the obvious question as to 
how this happy condition of mutual confidence and 
regard might be achieved, Mr. Hughes instances the 
“*well-directed endeavor of American philanthropists in 
combating disease and contributing to human welfare.” 
We may agree that one can’t expect to change human 
nature by “appointing a delegate to a conference.” 
We may accept with what equanimity we may the 
reappearance of “‘that sound American tradition of 
freedom from entangling alliances.”” We may admit 
that no artificial arrangement of conferences and com- 
mittees can take the place of the “thoughts and intents 
in the hearts of nations.” Nevertheless we cannot 
help feeling that in speaking for forty-five minutes on 
international relations while skillfully avoiding the 
slightest reference to the League of Nations, the World 
Court, and such machinery of international good will, 
Mr. Hughes, perhaps with some design, achieved the 
seemingly impossible. 


Health 


We began health day under salubrious conditions 
which never again favored us. All the rest of the Con- 
ference we assisted from the last row of the balcony or 
at the overflow meetings—but Thursday, May 17, we 
had the good fortune to sit right under Miss Thornton 
in the very first pew. We were glad of that, as she has 
“that excellent thing in woman,” and we would not for 
the world have missed what, for penetration, wisdom, 
and illumination, was exceeded by nothing we heard 
afterwards. Out of her experience she gave bits of 
keen observation and golden philosophy to which we 
cannot do justice. 

In part Miss Thornton said: 


In medical practice there is need for some isolation 
and restraint in certain kinds of contagious and critical 
illnesses but complete mastery of the situation is less 
necessary than formerly. The idea has developed 
of getting the patient himself to participate as far as 
possible in his own care while staying in his natural 
surroundings. The medical profession still consider 
as of first importance physical signs, past physical his- 
tory, and laboratory findings, but the quality that 
distinguishes the great consultant from the practitioner 
of average ability is insight into the patient’s character 
and interpretation of it. As physicians reach fuller 
comprehension of physical signs they detect them 
earlier and in obscurer combinations. The job of 
medical social service has its place in modern medicine 
primarily because of this new emphasis on the patient as 
partner in his own health care and the patient’s sur- 
roundings as affecting his health care. 

Practitioners still do exhibit, however, inadequate 
understanding and management of the person treated. 
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While it is possible that many items make up the 
causes for failure—the physician may have lacked 
really deep interest in the patient or have been careless 
in his study—it is probably also true that to secure 
active interest and participation requires a “‘special 
technical apparatus” which physicians may not always 
have acquired. : 

Fifty years ago what the patient most needed were 
courage and endurance; today intelligence and per- 
severance can be put at the head of the list. The 
prescription of a modern practitioner for the care of 
conditions like rickets, gonorrhea, or diseased joints, 
requires a fairly high level of intelligence not only on 
the part of the patient but of his family. Syphilis 
is typical of certain conditions which require both 
perseverance and intelligence on the part of the 
patient—and more and more is participation being 
required of him. At the same time also the patient 
is being individualized and studied as never before. 
Two facts were recognized simultaneously: (1) that each 
applicant presents a unique problem; and (2) that, to 
a far greater extent than had been thought, there 
resides within the applicant the means for resolution 
of his problem. A case technique is used to seek these 
factors which condition the patient and a case technique 
is used to perform certain parts of treatment. This 
use of the social case method in medicine is hardly 
to be described as supplementary to the skill of another 
profession—it is a profession in itself. 

A professor of internal medicine, who thought that 
ability to comprehend character and interpret physical 
findings in relation to character distinguished the 
master physician, said he himself had learned to use 
this technique a little but didn’t know how to teach 
it to students. This past winter a small group of 
social workers endeavored to study the processes of 
interviewing in social case work. They discovered 
that a good deal had been said and written about 
place, time, attitude and other conditioning circum- 
stances, but little of the processes of the participants. 
They came to feel that an interview was more alive, 
more complex in organization than they had realized. 
In actual practice, I believe, we grow a little more 
aware of cause and effect, better at utilizing an ad- 
vantage secured, of avoiding a risk. Technique can 
be improved in some measure by critically judging 
effects secured and means employed and exercising 
ingenuity to imagine better effects and better means. 
If medicine is more and more to seek the partnership 
of the patient in his own care, then ways of discovering 
the patient’s qualities and capabilities must be learned 
and taught. 

One of the daily operations of every medical or other 
social worker is the instructing of patients. In the 
course of this operation three things are accom- 
plished: 


1. The patient has in a measure revealed himself 
to me. 
2. I have in a measure revealed myself to him. 
3. He has in a measure revealed himself to himself. 
In such an interview did I ask questions or did I 
tell him something that suggested his telling me some- 
thing and how have I learned to choose one mode of 
approach for one manner of man and another for 
another? Rough and ready methods we know and 
rule of thumb practices help us scramble through the 
day’s work but these are far from being the adequate 
y of principles and practices we need for the conduct 
of any part of a business so vital as medicine. Re- 
search into records of our work is good—research into 
the live thing on the wing is better. 


Mlle. Noufflard who is in charge of hospital social 
service in Paris described the organization of case work 


in that city. She spoke with much emotion of the 
American Red Cross in France and the tremendous 
strides in social service since the War—it made a gal- 
lant and heroic picture. She pointed out that co-operat- 
ing resources were so limited that they had to organize 
and carry through alone all the follow up work for 
the hospita!, the family problem being treated with 
the patient’s problem by the hospital worker. Later 
someone in the audience got up and said that in 
America the patient was treated entirely by himself 
and not as part of a family group. One expected the 
ranks of hospital social workers to rise as one man but 
none spoke until finally the chairman, Miss Emerson, 
mildly challenged this statement. It was a relief to 
have Mile. Noufflard point out that the practice in 
France is to treat the patient in the family group. 
One wonders if indeed the paths between hospital 
social service and other agencies may not have been 
allowed to be overgrown in too many localities. If 
one were in a cynical mood one might wonder if co- 
operation wasn’t talked most about when it cannot 
possibly be got! ‘Go often to the house of thy friend 
for weeds soon choke the unaccustomed path.” 

Miss Edith Baker’s paper, however, was an answer 
to one phase of the foregoing. ‘“‘Knowledge of the 
patient’s behavior,” she said, “‘at home, at school, at 
work, among his friends, may be as essential as ele- 
ments in a doctor’s diagnosis. In prenatal, and in sick 
and well baby clinics much advice given by the doctor 
would be lost if social service did not adapt it to the 
intellect and circumstances of the mother.” 

We stayed through this meeting—which made us 
late for the Presbyterian Church, and from then on 
we began our overflow attendance. We missed most 
of what Dr. Lorenz and Dr. Yerkes had to say but got 
a word or two from the latter. “‘Physician, teacher 
and social worker,” he said, “need definite and trust- 
worthy knowledge of human personality and especially 
of the traits and capacities of the individual. Arising 
from this consciousness of need is insistent demand 
upon psychologists for analysis of personality and for 
serviceable ways of measuring and safely evaluating 
important traits of mind.” 

Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, in a splendid paper, 
made a moving appeal for more of all kinds of study 
of man. He told us that we had studied the moon 
and stars, earth and sun—everything except man. 
It is not enough to teach man to live longer—we must 
teach him how to live wisely and sanely. 

He thought social workers had been over eager after 
facts—‘‘facts cannot get by certain attitudes of mind.” 
It is what people think about facts which is more im- 
portant than all the facts gathered and discharged 
into a troubled world. We ourselves felt that there 
was a half-way house more dangerous for social workers 
than the bleak mountain tops of fact and that it is 
stereoptying which more than anything makes for 
inaccessibility of mind; but Dr. Williams’ emphasis 
on the significance of attitude was one of the stirring 
motifs of the Conference. It seems a contradiction in 
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terms to have the inner man at conferences but the 
inner man was certainly at Washington this May. 

Unoccupied fields in health promotion and disease 
prevention was the topic dealt with by Dr. W. S. 
Rankin and Dr. Haven Emerson. The former ad- 
vanced the theory that the field of medicine was but 
one-fifth to one-third occupied and that, in the further 
extension of the practice of medicine, emphasis would 
be placed increasingly on the physiological rather than 
the pathological. The major effort would be expended 
on the medium rather than the lowest levels of health 
so that medicine would come to be more generally 
recognized as the application of biological science to 
sick and well alike. Of particular interest to social 
workers was the dictum that the “only difference 
between prevention and cure is chronological” and 
the inference drawn therefrom that, since the two are 
inseparable, one group (the medical profession) must 
deal with both in the field of health promotion and 
disease prevention. 

Dr. Emerson enlarged on the same thought. All 
doctors and nurses had been taught to see only disease. 
They had been steeped in pathology. As a matter of 
fact prevention in the practice of medicine was con- 
current with cure wherever the latter was called for 
and should be so recognized both in the training schools 
and the field. No doctor or nurse should be allowed to 
overlook the fact that training in preventive medicine 
is not confined to a separate department in the cur- 
riculum but should permeate the whole practice of 
their profession. 

Dr. Emerson pointed out that social workers, like 
the doctors and nurses, had begun with the end products 
of failure and were in like danger of becoming obsessed 
with the socially pathological. In his opinion social 
workers themselves presented the greatest untilled field 
of potential resources in health promotion—disease 
prevention—and appealed on this ground for the in- 
clusion of the basic biological sciences in the training 
of social workers and nurses. 


Industry 


The Chairman of a group meeting on Industry Day 
had a good deal to say about social workers not know- 
ing the world of industry and not realizing the interests, 
enthusiasms, problems, and strains of the millions 
composing the industrial workers; although, as she 
said, most of their clients belong to those industrial 
workers and the main concern of these clients centers in 
that world of industry. We social workers are expected 
to know so much of human experience that we may 
plead excuses for our little knowledge of the intricacies 
of industrial technology and physiology. Still when we 
see industrial management beginning to discover the 
need and the value of our own case work principles and 
practices we prick up our ears. ‘Personnel work is 
case work with the employee in his industrial relations,” 
says Miss Odencrantz. (Case work with employers was 
also urged by some speaker.) “Better relations between 


employers and employees,” says Miss Odencrantz 
further, “‘are being developed as a result of the greater 
consideration given to the qualifications and personality 
of the employee.” 

“To hire and hold rather than hire and fire is the 
objective of the personnel worker.” Mr. Halsey’s 
examples enable one to translate “personnel work” 
into the familiar experience and language of social 
work: the salesman righted in his job by correction of 
a physical defect and his improved output; the exploita- 
tion (this word has a good meaning) of an errand boy’s 
gift for design and his promotion to the service of his 
choice. 

Industrial engineers as well as personnel workers are 
discovering the long overlooked but priceless inventive 
capacity of even average people on a job for which they 
qualify and which they enjoy. The exercise of this 
inventive capacity of workers on the job is said, when 
tried, to have advanced industrial technique and hence 
quality and quantity of product as well as the happi- 
ness and profit of the workers. 

It will not surprise some of us if the researches and 
organized pressure of groups like the Machinists’ 
Union, “‘working with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the »urpose of discovering economies in 
railway operation” (to quote Wm. H. Johnston) 
should make contributions of first rate importance to 
technical knowledge and operation. 

We are strongly of Mr. Johnston’s persuasion that 
“society cannot be reformed by day dreams nor can it 
be made over by platforms and programs.”’ This ex- 
plains perhaps why we have been so little inspired by 
those much talked of ‘Industrial Standards of 1912,” 
featured as the platform of the National Conference. 
Is it that they contribute so little to the technology of 
living, and that a social worker’s interest is primarily 
in such technology? So much said about ends, so little 
about the all-important matter of means, and still less 
about meanings. What more question-begging terms 
than those composing the first rubric, “‘a living wage 
based on a normal standard of living”? Miss Abbott's 
criticism of the hard and fast standard of a sixteen year 
age limit was substantiated by the psychiatrists in 
another meeting. ‘‘We need an educational and 
physical test for children who want to go to work and 
not merely an age test, as the 1912 standard proposes,” 
said Miss Abbott. 

As to other items listed in the Standards, though we 
be in heartiest sympathy with the general movement for 
social insurance and rejoice to hear Mr. Lapp’s paean, 
yet even from these successes many of us who know 
familiarly the workings of mothers’ pensions and the 
ingredients of proposed health insurance schemes are 
looking beyond for finer distinctions and safer tech- 
niques. Surely much, both as toends and means, in the 
dispensation of mothers’ pensions is left undeciphered 
and still to be sought and tried out. Mrs. Kelley’s bold 
pronouncement, “Urgent as is the need of modernizing 
the constitution, the adoption of new standards for the 
personnel of the Supreme Court is the first essential. 
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The number of justices is too small. The power of five 
judges is too great, as recent experience has proven,” 
may for all we can tell point the way to secure protec- 
tion for women and children. Nevertheless we hold to 
one conviction amid the welter of movements and 
platforms, namely, that wherever human beings are 
joined together, there case method research and case 
method practice offer the only sound means for achiev- 
ing a significant and harmonious life together. This we 
understand to be Mr. Lindeman’s meaning when he 
rests his hope on utilization of the “scientific method.” 
The scientific method is case method. “The real radi- 
cal is the scientist since he goes to the ‘roots.’ Good 
will and straight thinking, character and science, are 
destined to be our chief tools, and we must use them 
well, for our civilization has nothing else upon which 
to stand or go forward.” 

When leading industrial engineers, like Robert B. 
Wolf, tell us of the case work practiced by them for 
years in the placement and promotion of their work- 
men, and above all in bringing out the inventiveness 
of these workmen; when Gerard Swope undertakes 
to demonstrate in mathematical formulae that low 
prices for commodities, high wages, and high profit are 
in complete harmony; when the National Bureau of 
Economic Research undertakes the study of the busi- 
ness cycle and outlines a program for its control— 
under the inspiration of such large humanity coupled 
with precision we begin to feel confident that the 
tools for accomplishing the objects of the “Standards 
of 1912” and more, far more, are being forged. And 
some of us are counting on these masters in applied 
science to lead us out of the wilderness of our ill- 
defined ideals. 


Law and Government 

Preventive justice, individualization, getting away 
from the ancient routine which fitted classified penalties 
to classified crimes regardless of the characteristics of 
the offender were the notes most frequently sounded 
in the day’s meetings on law and government. 

From the points Miss Waldo made in her talk on 
“Legal Aid Service and Social Work” and Mr. Bett- 
man in “The Law’s Delay,” there would seem to 
be some distance to go before the law recognizes social 
work as its predestined running mate. Yet Judge 
Cabot demonstrated the possibility of cutting the 
red tape of technical procedure when the ultimate 
welfare of the juvenile offender is at stake. There is 
probably an even greater need than Dr. Goodnow ex- 
pounded in his paper for the social worker to realize 
the limitations of legal control—whether federal, state 
or municipal—of human behavior. Certainly many 
social workers would emphasize more strongly the 
necessity for educational propaganda by social workers 
in behalf of already enacted social legislation. Many 
agencies seem to feel that the passing of the prohibition 
amendment, for instance, instantaneously relieved 
them of all responsibility for calling public attention 
to the anti-social effects of alcoholism. 


Dr. Adolf Meyer spoke <t a morning session on 
the growth of the scientific understanding of mentality. 
He called to mind the fact that the psychoanalytic 
movement started only eighteen years ago with G. 
Stanley Hall as a pioneer. Seeing man in his human 
relationships was a characteristic element of the 
movement. He said that the social worker, in spite of 
needing some experience in psychiatric problems, must 
learn from normal life rather than from psychiatry. 
He must look into each personality for the plain per- 
sonal problems. There is a great craving for excitement 
today and too little dependence on what leads to restful 
satisfaction. “‘To get visions of achievement calls 
for the attainment of poise—the capacity for con- 
structive composure.” The question which we ought 
to ask ourselves is: Are we cultivating a knowledge of 
mentality which will get us anywhere? 

The knowledge of mentality ran its course from 
metaphysical reasoning to objective study of differences 
in mentality. The first modern step was to make 
psychological measurements quantitatively accurate. 
This amounted at first to a laborious demonstration of 
the obvious. Psychology at first limited itself to cer- 
tain intellectual capacities, keeping away from be- 
havior, affects, religions, and so on; flirted a little with 
instinct; but later Hall’s biological and genetic study 
of children lent interest to the problems of behavior. 
In course of time the merely quantitative analysis 
of mental capacity gave place to more flexible success or 
failure tests, all getting nearer to the real nature of 
man. Freud’s championing of the absolute determina- 
tion of life came with terrific impact upon lazy tradi- 
tion, and after that critical biography and biology were 
begun. Now, no single reaction is judged without 
consideration of the personal setting. 

At the evening session Dean Pound spoke on “Pre- 
ventive Justice.” There have been three stages in 
the attitude of society as manifest in its legal pro- 
cedure against crime. First there was the punitive, 
wherein punishment of the offender was the chief aim; 
second, redress in which the complainant sought the 
equivalent—usually in money—of the injury done 
him; and last, the idea of preventing offenses, the 
era which is just dawning. It is toward this last con- 
ception of justice that social work can, by constructive 
development of character, make its big contribution. 
In other words, the surest way of preventing crime is 
to develop the positive, constructive side of the indi- 
vidual character and this is the professed program of 
the social case worker. 


The Church 


If it is dificult to abstract papers, it is impossible to 
abstract a spirit. Sunday, May 20, at Washington 
was the day of the Church. The sermon theme was 
“Personal Religion and Progress Through Social 
Work.” Services were held at various churches and 


in Sunday schools, there were several luncheon con- 
ferences and finally the evening general session. Dr. 
Crothers in his morning sermon, like the Abbé Jean 
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Viollet, is a living witness of what, to one case worker 
at least, is one of the most enduringly fresh and 
beautiful messages of the Church—fellowship. ‘The 
supreme reality of religious experience,’ Dr. Johnson 
said that same morning, “is found in fellowship. 
It is a social achievement. Christian experience is 
individual in that it demands the alignment of the 
individual human will with a spiritual purpose, but its 
content is social.” 

At the luncheon conference under Dr. Gaylord S. 
White and at other luncheon conferences the point was 
clearly brought out that the Church was coming out 
of its traditional isolation to be a trained participant 
in social work. The distinctive contribution of the 
Church is that it seeks to be a brotherhood, it seeks 
not so much the adjustment of personality—that is, 
the fitting of people to conditions and conditions to 
people—but the adoption of a person, whole as it 
were, into spiritual fellowship. Adoption is to make 
one’s own; spiritual fellowship is not a matter of co- 
operation or adjustment but of adoption. 

This conception underlay the speech of Dr. Salomon, 
director of the Berlin Training School for Social 
Workers. She spoke of men’s increasing capacity for 
co-operation, of the new socialized democracy, of the 
growing realization that the good of one was the good 
of all and the ill of one the misfortune of everyone. 
Whether we will or no we share one another’s burdens; 
whether we will or no all suffering is in some measure 
vicarious. Social workers watching the speaker and 
looking beyond to the peaceful face of the Abbé Viollet 
who shared the platform, could not but feel that there 
was no isolation of sorrow, of shadows, of well being, or 
of redemption. There is a fellowship of suffering as 
well as a fellowship of service—into both of which we 
are all adopted. 

The Abbé Viollet did not follow the text of his 
published lecture but spoke feelingly and simply of 
conditions in France. At the very end he read, “‘ France 
et Amérique sont deux peuples libres. L’un et l’autre 
ont compris que la vie religieuse et la vie sociale se 
devaient apporter constamment un mutuel appui et 
que le salut de la civilisation moderne exige que |’on 
fasse appel a toutes les puissances morales des nations 
dans un esprit de justice et du désintéressement 
mutuel.” 

This last bit he translated for us into quaint English, 
struggling gallantly with the hard syllables of “‘ mutual 
disinterestedness.” 

After that he gave the Benediction. . 


The Home 


We are fortunate in being able to give in this issue 
of Tue Famity two of the papers which were read at 
different sessions on the Home. Others will appear in 
the October issue. The tremendously varied program 
demonstrated even more than the assertions of the 
different speakers that there is nothing in the social 
work program of today that is without significance 
to the home. The problems of our newer citizens, 





industry, law enforcement, social case work in its ya- 
rious fields, housing, as well as the intimate problems of 
the family are a partial picture of the myriad contacts 
the home makes with society. 

Karl de Schweinitz, whose subject was “Social Work 
As It Contributes to the Strengthening of Family Life,” 
pointed out that there is not an item in the whole social 
program which does not affect the family, and laid 
especial emphasis on housing. ‘“‘The heaviest in- 
demnity because of the war is being paid here in the 
restriction of the number and quality of dwelling 
places.”” He suggested that the present increase in 
divorce may after all be only a sign of failure to attain 
to a higher idealof the family. “Men and women are no 
longer content with an inadequate life together. They 
are setting themselves a loftier and more difficult goal 
of human associations, a goal that gives promise of a 
happier future for the race.” Mrs. Howes at the same 
meeting delighted the hearts of the reporters by de- 
scribing home making as a “sweated” industry. 

Housing was given attention at one of the morning 
meetings also. The group meeting on “The Human 
Side of Housing” brought out two interesting points, 
Bleecker Marquette, describing conditions in Cincin- 
nati, was frankly pessimistic as to the outlook for the 
provision of adequate housing for working people. The 
one encouraging prospect was the development of 
properly planned garden suburbs. A great deal of his 
paper was devoted to a description of the work now 
being done in a suburb of Cincinnati named Mariemont, 
under the patronage of Mrs. Mary M. Emery, in which 
it is expected to erect nearly one thousand low cost 
homes, fully equipped with the most modern municipal 
improvements. 

The other paper, by Mrs. Edith Elmer Wood, gave 
the result of her observations during a recent ten 
months’ tour of Europe. Mrs. Wood stressed particu- 
larly the importance of state aid for co-operative hous- 
ing, especially for workingmen’s dwellings,and indicated 
that Secretary Hoover had expressed his belief in the 
possibility of making the funds accumulated by the 
Postal Savings System available for financing working- 
men’s homes at low interest rates. 

John M. Glenn of the Russell Sage Foundation spoke 
briefly on the enterprise launched by the Foundation 
for the promulgation of a plan for New York City and 
the metropolitan area adjacent, and indicated how the 
successful execution of such a plan might tend to cure 
some of the greater evils of city congestion. 

Nine million out of a population of sixty million 
persons in Germany are now receiving public relief. 
The social order is completely upset. Social workers 
have become cases. With this startling statement Dr. 
Salomon began a summary of the situation in Germany 
in regard to the development of social case work. A 
new attitude of the Government and House of Repre- 
sentatives toward social problems has developed. 
Lately, laws have been passed providing for social 
justice and equality of opportunity which twenty years 
of effort had failed to bring into being. There is a 
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recognition of the value of personality and the necessity 
of the consideration of individual cases that shows a 
hopeful tendency. 

In spite of the upheaval in the German social order, 
Dr. Salomon said, social workers had in the loss of 
their sense of security gained a nearness to the common 
people and discovered that equality of opportunity for 
them had become a reality. It was a high price to 
pay, but she—for one—is content that it should be so. 


The School 


Nothing but the memory of Miss Taft’s extraor- 
dinarily fine paper in the April issue of THe Famity 
got us up after the Follies Monday night to hear her 
speak on “The School and Its Relation to the Mental 
Health of the Average Child.” ‘‘Children are full of 
desires to act on every kind of environmental situation. 
There is no limit to what their interests may include 
and they never have any one fixed form of expression. 
It remains for the educational process to provide the 
suitable environment. Children educated to an ob- 
jective use of their powers will acquire balance and 
control, confidence, freedom, and the capacity for 
dealing with their environment in terms of fact which 
are fundamental to social adjustment. The real suc- 
cess or failure depends on training to meet life’s prob- 
lems.” 

This training for the business of living rather than a 
formal training for heaven-knows-what was the re- 
current note of Tuesday. Dr. Glueck in another 
session showed how the ordinary procedure of the 
school classroom was apt to aggravate unhealthy re- 
actions of psychopathic children. ‘The whole educa- 
tional system needs,” he said, “strong modifications 
which will make it possible to understand these children 
and to assist them toward a better development of their 
personalities.” 

Dr. Galloway spoke of the need for sex education as 
a part of character education—as a part of building up a 
rounded personality—‘to train scientifically and satis- 
fyingly in the art of human and civilized living rather 
than merely along lines of inertia, conventior and sel- 
fishness.”’ 

There is a mural called “The Kingdom of the Child” 
somewhere in Edinburgh showing over a very large 
wall heaps and heaps of children all engaged in the 
business of living in the manner that best suits them. 
It is an engaging picture, so many youngsters, all 
developing small, Scottish personalities in the jolliest 
sort of way. If children are to begin, not only in the 
fancy of artists but in our schools, to “‘be trained in the 
art of human and civilized living” with “balance, 
control, confidence and freedom,” why, we shall dare 
one day to take issue with Mr. Santayana who says 
the wise spirit is not over eager to live at all! 


Public Opinion 


It would be an interesting experiment to get each 
of a dozen or so social workers representing various 


fields of effort to give their first and instantaneous 
reaction to any one given speech. The most interest- 
ing point to us in the various discussions of Public 
Opinion was Mr. Beazell’s development, at the evening 
general session, of the good old case work theory. If 
you wish to create or guide public opinion, he asserts, 
there is no better way than through the case method: 
If the housing is bad, don’t theorize, but show what 
individual human beings are suffering; if prison condi- 
tions are intolerable show what they are doing to one— 
or possibly two— individuals; don’t treat them en masse. 
In other words, if you want to reform the world orreform 
the public’s attitude toward tea or royalty, use the 
case work method and you will be sure of success. 
Q. E. D.! 

Now it is possible that other workers might have 
been much more impressed by Mrs. Moskowitz’ well 
rounded paper on “Social Welfare Considerations in 
Politics.” Mrs. Moskowitz feels much more opti- 
mistic than we do as to the influence of social welfare 
programs on political platforms. Perhaps, however, 
her real point was that politicians realize that with 
women voters—and some others—a social welfare plat- 
form is a genuine asset and should be worked for all it 
is worth. In that case it is undoubtedly up to the 
social worker to apply Mr. Beazell’s case work method 
in demonstrating to the politicians just which social 
program they should adopt. 

Governor Sweet, who spoke at the same session, 
emphasized the need for long time educational effort. 
Don’t wait until your public is grown up before you 
begin to shape its opinion, begin in the elementary and 
secondary schools. This brings home the realization 
that up to date very little effort has been made to 
interpret social case work at least to the younger mem- 
bers of society. But, aside from acquainting the 
general public with the needs as well as the activities 
of society as a whole, isn’t the vital problem that of 
educating our public—from the kindergarten age on— 
to an ability to weigh and differentiate the informa- 
tion which is offered it? 

The morning sessions, to go back to our logical 
beginning, grouped themselves around a wide range of 
topics. Particularly pertinent at this time seemed the 
discussion of race problems. Graham Romeyn Taylor 
pointed out that the real “negro problem” is the 
problem of the white mind. As long as reporters write 
up and newspapers print only the bad things about our 
negro citizens, that abnormal side is going to stand 
out in the minds of newspaper readers. Of course 
all races, even the white American and “Nordic,” 
suffer from the fact that the abnormal rather than the 
normal is “‘news.” Divorces rather than happy 
marriages attract the eager reader. Crimes rather 
than orderly behavior get space in the papers. Mr. 
Taylor emphasized also the influence upon the average 
mind of traditions undifferentiated from facts. Charles 
S. Johnson commented on this same point and com- 
pared the present status of the negro with that of 
women in the years before equal suffrage. He is 








fighting the same traditional beliefs—the easily spoken 
blanket statements which women have had to fight 
and overcome in their battle for a recognized status. 
Perhaps the most discouraging traditional theory is 
that of incapacity for improvement—the foregone con- 
clusion that what has been always will be, which social 
workers have had to combat in more than one field. 

Those of us who have been in social work for the 
last fifteen years or so recognize the authoritative 
message which comes from the tuberculosis field not 
only as to the need for public opinion, but the technique 
of propaganda and the amazing results of its effective 
application. Mr. Jacobs spoke from experience and 
gave the hope that if similar methods were assiduously 
applied in other fields there might be commensurate 
results. 

Dr. A. R. Hatton of Western Reserve University, 
a specialist in municipal administration, expressed 
both surprise and satisfaction at an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the philosophy of Initiative and Referendum with 
social workers. It had always seemed a bit strange 
to him that those interested in plans for social better- 
ment should so often fail of realizing their fullest possi- 
bilities through sheer neglect in carrying the public 
along with them. Civic reformers, he said, had learned 
through sad experience that without wide public 
education, the best laid plans were doomed to failure. 
Indeed many desirable initiated laws for political re- 
forms were only passed after several educational cam- 
paigns. Civic reformers he said were satisfied to come 
out even, winning half the time. He thought the 
usual successes of the referendum method in winning 
approval for tuberculosis sanatoria was remarkable. 
His chief satisfaction, however, came through discover- 
ing that social workers were beginning to appreciate 
that the fundamental basis of permanent success lies 
in a generally educated as well as aroused public 
opinion. 

A plea for simplicity of diction, individualizing the 
various groups of your community and individualizing 
your publicity accordingly, and a well thought out 
plan of procedure are more or less truisms in the 
publicity field, but their repetition is undoubtedly whole- 
some. And last, first, and all the time make your 
interpretation in terms of human values—which brings 
us back to Mr. Beazell’s case work method. 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SOCIAL WORKERS. 


MIABILITY marked the meetings of the Asso- 
A ciation this year. Even the promotion by 
Minneapolis and St. Paul of their amendment to 

give more constitutional authority to chapter member- 
ship committees failed to create the sensation which 
social workers have become accustomed to expect 
from their new professional Association. Not that the 
prevailing peace and harmony denoted any lack of 
interest—quite the contrary: the 1,500 bona fide 
members who attended the annual meeting gave ample 
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testimony to the organization’s vitality. But the con- 
troversial policy-determining issues of last year had 
been accepted in practice; new ones have yet to arise, 

There were representatives of fifteen local chapters 
at the annual meeting—two more cities reported ap- 
plication pending. ‘There are approximately 3,000 
members; nearly two-thirds of the year’s budget will 
come from individual and organization membership 
dues, if the present rate of income is maintained. At 
its first meeting, the program of activities, including 
organization, research and vocational work, was ac- 
cepted without dissenting opinion, as was the budget 
of $38,500. 

Especially successful were four conferences on speci- 
fic professional problems. On Saturday afternoon, 
with Margaret Rich presiding, the Case Work Com- 
mittees, which had been analyzing different aspects of 
case work procedure, presented reports which proved a 
real demonstration of the value of intensive group 
discussion in the field of technical professional proce- 
dure. 

The Conference on Training, with Elizabeth Kemper 
Adams as chairman, brought together for the first 
time, at least in so representative a fashion, teachers and 
practitioners, the point of view of the training school 
and the point of view of agencies. Reports from special 
committees in different fields, including hospital social 
work, family social work, and children’s work, which 
have been studying training from their particular 
standpoint, were presented. 

Although there had been during the past year less 
general discussion of terminology and of professional 
ethics in the local chapters, both these conferences, the 
former under the chairmanship of Arthur J. Strawson 
and the latter of Margaret Byington, gave evidence of 
the real interest that there is in these questions and their 
place in the Association’s general program. In Hart- 
ford, in Kansas City, and Philadelphia and Toledo, 
where a tentative code has been drawn up, the begin- 
nings of profitable discussion could be plainly seen. 

The coming year sees the Association with leadership 
very largely new, both in its Executive Commitee and 
its staff. Harry L. Hopkins, Associate Director of 
the New York A. I. C. P., was elected President; 
Josephine Schain, Associate Director of Henry Street 
Settlement, First Vice-President; Rose J. McHugh, of 
Washington, Second Vice-President; Wilfred Reynolds, 
of Chicago, Third Vice-President; Antoinette Cannon, 
of the New York School of Social Work, Secretary; and 
J. Byron Deacon, Secretary of the New York Tuber- 
culosis Association, Treasurer. Mrs. King, on the eve 
of her departure for Europe, retired with a warmth of 
appreciation which her six long years of effective 
leadership so richly deserve, while her successor, Philip 
Klein, formally took over the guidance of the new 
venture in professional statesmanship. 

Mention should be made of the Washington Follies, 
the proceeds from which went to swell the coffers of the 
Association. They were, we submit, the sensation of 
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